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Too Few Candidates 


A marked lack of interest in the basic needs of democratic government has 
forced the re-opening of nominations to the Board of Directors. 


The final deadline for submis- 
sion had been Jan. 26. By that 
time only 11 applications had 
been received for the 16 positions. 


The Student Senate has there- 
fore decided to extend the dead- 
line until Feb. 16. The Senate 
feels that it is of the utmost im- 
portance not only that the posi- 
tions be filled, but that there be 
enough candidates to contest 
every seat. This will force the 
candidates to study their posi- 
tions, realize where they stand 
and prepare platforms that will 
be meaningful to Loyolans. 


Nominations must be submitted 
to the LMSA Secretary no later 
than 5 p-m. Monday, Feb. 16, and 
compaigning will last from Feb. 
21st to the 27th. The elections will 
be held on the 28th and 29th. 


A strong efficient Board of Di- 
rectors is needed. Graham Nevin, 
de facto LMSA president, stated, 
“This situation is very disappoint- 
ing, it might prove to be a severe 
handicap in preparing policy. 


“We act for the students, and 
want to feel that they back us and 
approve what we are doing.” 
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_We are proud of our quiet progress 
to a greater student role on campus. 
Thus we are claiming competence to 
elect representatives to College Senate; 
many of us have the provincial fran- 


government, and that isn’t good 


There is another very great consider 





MONTREAL 
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Callary beerily 
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Senate Sets Standards 


An academic qualification of 65% has been imposed on student representa- 


tives to the College Senate. 


ay 








community, through a constituted 
government. You haven’t reacted yet: 
do, now. We’ve got fo manage our own 
society at the primary level of responsi- 
bility. 


The 65% average qualification 
was one of three “terms of repre- 
sentation and standards” re- 
quired of students who sit on the 
college’s highest academiic 
governing body. The terms were 
passed at the last meeting of the 
College Senate. 

Each of the three student sena- 
tors will have to maintain a “B” 
average or forfeit his right to sit 
on the Senate, explained Gerard 
McDonough, S.J., Dean of Stu- 
dents. 

In addition, the representatives 
must have been full-time day stu- 
dents at Loyola for one year prior 
to their seeking the position. 

This requirement as well as an 
academic minimum of 60%, was 
passed by the student Board of 
Directors three weeks ago. 

Graham Nevin, who will take 
over as LMSA president later this 
month, still feels that promotion 
should be the only stipulation, as 
marks do not indicate administra- 
tive ability. But the College Sen- 
ate upped the acadmic minimum 
to 65% in consideration for its sta- 
tus as the “college’s highest aca- 
demic governing body” 


This was the second reading 
given to the resolution by the 
Senate. The motion was passed 
unanimously both times. 


LMSA OPENS NOMINATIONS UNTIL FEB. 16 


1. Every candidate must present a picture of himself, a concise but complete platform 
description, and background sketch. 
2. These will be published on Feb. 20 in the NEWS; candidates will be given equal space 
unless anyone’s platform obviously warrants more. 
3. The material mentioned above must be in the hands of the NEWS by 1:00 p.m. 
Sunday the 18th. NEWS photographers will take the candidate’s picture, if necessary. 
4. Campaigning begins Wednesday the 21st, and continues until Tuesday the 27th. Elections 
will take place Wednesday and Thursday, February 28th and 29th. 
5. The NEWS of the 27th will again provide equal space to all candidates. 
6. All nomination papers must have the signature of 15 students and approval of the 
student senate (details to be arranged by the LMSA). 
7. Nomination papers must be submitted to the LMSA secretary, no later than 5:00 p.m., 


February 16. 
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Mt. Allison president calls for editor's resignation 


SACKVILLE, N.B. (CUP) - Argosy Weekly 
editor Allan Rimoin was fired by his university 
president Wednesday night. 

Rimoin has been charged with inability to 
work with both his editorial staff and the pap- 
er’s advisory committee, and with having caused 
a crisis situation which could have been avoid- 
ed. 

The charges were laid by the advisory com- 
mittee Jan. 26, which asked Mount Allison presi- 
dent Dr. L. H. Cragg to fire the editor. Under the 
paper’s constitution, the university president 
has this right. 

The advisory board is made up of two stu- 
dents and two professors. 

The controversy erupted when Rimoin’s lo- 
eal printer refused Jerry Farber’s Student as 
Nigger article. 

He carried a page one story about his printer 
difficulties, and printed the offending article in 
Montreal. 

Three senior editors - Don Fleming, Doug 
Prince and Lesley Smith - disagreed with Ri- 
moin's actions and resigned late last week. 

After the advisory board’s request to Cragg, 
the student council met twice and recommended 
an impartial committee be struck to investigate 


the paper’s governing structure and sort out the 
mess. 


Said Cragg, as he asked for the editor’s re- 
signation, “I am convinced after discussion with 
persons directly concerned that had the editor's 
recent decisions and actions been made with 
wise and responsible concern for the well-being 
of the university community, the necessity for 
such an action would not have arisen.” 


Said Rimoin, “They all know the structure is 
lousy. They’re just firing me because it’s expe- 
dient.” 


Canadian University Press vice-president 
John Kelsey, in a letter late Wednesday to advi- 
sory committee chairman John Houtsma, said: 


“The evidence we've got indicates the Argo- 
sy is not student controlled, that your committee 
has implied censorship powers and the power to 
set policy, that the editor has been removed with- 
out due process, and the removal was not done 
by the students who appointed him.” 

The letter asks Houtsma to accept a CUP 
investigation. “Our only alternative will be a 
referendum to our membership with the facts as 
we've got them. The question will be whether 
the Argosy can stay in CUP.” 


Your chance to 
work overseas for two years. 


CUSO—Canadian University Service 
Overseas—sends qualified people to 40 
developing nations around the world... 
for a lot of good reasons. Money isn’t 
one of them. Salaries are lower than 
you’d earn in Canada. But if you can 
qualify, maybe you’ll like one of the 


Tell us what you can do. 


We'll tell you where you are needed. 


I am interested in learning more about CUSO 
and the kind of overseas work available. 


My qualifications are as follows. 


I (will) hold 





(course) 


Date of birth 


Editor fined 
for silence 


SALEM, Ore. (CUPI) - The 
Oregon Supreme Court last week 
upheld a previous court’s deci- 
sion convicting a college editor 
of contempt of court. 


Annette Buchanan, while 
Managing Editor of the U. of 
Oregon Daily Emerald, had 
printed a story in May, 1966 
about seven students who told 
her about marijuana use on 
campus. 


When police asked her to div- 
ulge the students’ names, she 
refused. 

She argued the constitutional 
provision for a free press gave 
her the right to withhold the 
identity of confidential news 
sources. 

A lower court fined her $300. 
The State Supreme Court upheld 
that decision, saying nothing in 
state or federal constitutions 
forces the court to recognize 
such a privelege. 

The judge said there are no stat- 


other reasons why about 900 CUSO 
people are at work abroad. To help 
close the knowledge gap. To gain 
priceless experience in their chosen field. 
To play a small but practical part in 
the nation-building going on in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean. 





(degree, diploma, certificate or other verification of skill) 


from : oe 
(university, college, trade or technical institute, etc.) 


Sex 





Citizenship 


Marital status. 











Other languages, if any 


Children, if any 














Send to: 

CUSO Lecal Committee, 
c/o Prof. Edward Milne, 
Loyola College, 
Montreal, Que. 
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CUSO 


Aworld of opportunity 
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utes to back up Miss Buchanan’s 
claim. 

The court said: “Freedom of 
the press is a right which be- 
longs to the public; it is not the 
private preserve of those who 
possess the impliments of 
publishing.” 

Miss Buchanan, now Mrs. Mi- 
chael Conrad, was supported in 
her case by the American Socie- 
ty of Newspaper Editors, The 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and Sigma Delta 
Chi, a professional journalism 
society. 

Mrs. Conrad said she plans to 
appeal the case to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

She said “the press of the 
State of Oregon certainly won't 
benefit from this decision”, and 
promised to work for a privilege 
law for Oregon newsmen. 


Non-student 
student rep? 


MONTREAL (CUP-APENP) - 
Louis Martin, students’ repre- 
sentative on the Université de 
Montréal’s University Council, 
said he will resign if students 
don't like the job he’s doing. 

In a shake-up of the adminis- 
trative structures at U de M last 
summer, the Board of Trustees 
was disbanded in favor of a Un- 
iversity Council, composing 
representatives from govern- 
ment, the administration, busi- 
ness, and professors. 

The administration refused to 
grant students direct representa- 
tion, offering them a chance to 
choose a rep from a short list 
prepared by the council. 

The council presented Martin, 
a journalist for Le Magazine 
MacLean, but the student coun- 
cil refused to sanction the 
procedure, and does not recog- 
nize Martin. 

“My goal is essentially to re- 
present the students,” said Mar- 
tin. “If the students are not sat- 
isfied with my work, I'll resign.” 

He said he realized his seat 
should be occupied by a student, 
but he chose to accept the post 
to be in a good position to agi- 
tate for this. 

He said he is anxious for the 
council to set guidelines in 
several areas, particularly budg- 
etary priorities and promotions. 
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Being of sound mind and in 
full sight of my toes, 


|, Robert Cosman, media 
man and public servant, do 
hereby - in all seriousness - 
proclaim that applications are 
welcome for the position of 


Chairman 
of the 
Board 


of 


Publications. 


Please reply to me before 
Monday, February 12, at Hing- 
ston Hall, or at the Student 
Centre, Apt. 7. 


IIs 


Horgan’s salary hiked 


By KEVIN HIGGINS 


The Residents’ Administrative Council re- 
cently agreed to an increase in the honorarium 
granted the RAC President. The amount rose 
from $450 to $550. 

The money comes from the resident’s ac- 
tivity fee, of $10 which makes up the entire RAC 
budget. 

Until two years ago there was no honora- 
rium given for this position. Brian Horgan, Pres- 
ident of RAC, said that this was instituted “to 
keep interest”. “Because of the fee reduction 
given to the proctors most of the better qualified 
residents were taking proctorships.” 

“This resulted in two acclamations to the 
presidency. The fee reduction for proctors has 
recently been increased to $550. 


Hingston Hall charges $805 for a single 
room, and $765 per person for a double. 


The new increase now puts the RAC Pres 
ident $10 ahead of the Editor-in-Chief of the 
NEWS who receives his full tuition ($540). LMSA 
president also receives full tuition and summer 
employment at $80 per week. 


Others who are given honoraria include 
LMSA Internal Vice-President and treasurer - 
$405; Educational Vice-President and review 
Editor-in-Chief - $270. ’ 

LMSA Comptroller will be looking into the 
matter of granting Honoraria. He will study the 
system used in other Universities across Canada 
and report to the executive. 






~, 





The march . . . what did it get us? 


1500 students demonstrated outside- 
government offices while UGEQ executives, 
held talks with, the Quebec Minister of 
education. 

UGEQ Vice-president Richard Brunel, said 
following the meeting that the talks had 
been effective on many points. 

“The biggest step forward” said Brunel, 
‘was taken in regard to the Revision Com- 
mittee. Revision forms will be studied with 


a better understanding of the problems fac- 
ing students, and of the inadequacies of 
the present sytem.” 

The vice-president also said that he felt 
that this better understanding would carry 
over to the norms committee. He stated 
that it would be ridiculous for the govern- 
ment to see the injustice in the system, 
right them in individual cases and not 
change the norms. 





Mental cruelty suspected 


SPCA saves turtles 





Carnival '68’s proposed faculty 
turtle race has been cancelled. 
Letters of official protest from 
the CSPCA and the Zoological 
Society of Montreal were sent to 
both Father Malone and the 
Carnival Committee expressing 
the .horror and 
Montreal’s rabid turtle lovers. 

Mrs. H. Wyatt Johnston, Chair- 
man of the CSPCA’s Educational 
Committee, stated that the tur- 
tles would suffer from cold 
weather, rough handling, and 
cruel stimulation. “This kind of 
comic exploitation of animals 
merely stimulates contempt for 
animal life and makes for a dis- 
regard of and indifference to 
animal welfare in general.” 

Steve Callary, Carnival Chair- 
man, felt that only bad publicity 


indignation of 


By LYNN ZYMMER 


would result from continuation 
of the race. He explained that 
the committee had informed the 
CSPCA of the turtle race in De- 
cember, asking for advice as to 
care and training of the turtles, 
and rules for the race. At that 
time the Society raised no objec- 
tions. Callary estimates the pro- 
ject’s financial loss at $200. 


Rather than cancel the entire 
event, the Carnival Committee 
has arranged a faculty race fea- 
turing toy friction cars. Profs, 
dressed in racing colours, will 
rev up their engines and watch 
in frustration as the cars refuse 
to follow a straight line. Touch- 
ing or re-reving a car before it 
has stopped completely will be 
strictly prohibited. 


Toys kill 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. (CUP 
LNS) - Canadian Forces each 
year buy large numbers of 
American-made war toys, ac- 
cording to a major U.S. manufac- 
turer. 

Along with the U.S. Army, the 
Canadian Forces buys HO scale 
tanks, guns, trucks, men and 
other military miniatures. 

“The miniatures,” said a man- 
ufacturer’s spokesman, “are so 
perfect in HO scale that the mil- 
itary men use them in top secret 
war games and for training pur- 
poses.” 

“We often ship out 20 or 30 
‘combat teams’ a week to mili- 
tary posts,” he said. 
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. . . 321 SPLASH-OFF 
b 
BARRETT 


The Vanier Library is almost vacant these days and class 
attendance is reaching a new low. The campus is affected by 
a new disease. No medical cure is known at present and doc- 
tors have refused to even bother searching for one. 


However, the epidemic is not normally fatal although it 
can produce painful after effects. This is not the first time 
that the campus has been overcome by this phenomenon; 
however, this year’s attack is the most serious to date. 


Known in medical circles as ‘spiritus Carnivalis‘ it is said 
to have originated somewhere in the basement of the SAC 
building and spread like wildfire throughout the campus. 


The effects of the disease are not in the least harmful 
but may produce bad after effects the following morning. 


Symptoms are usually quite apparent and very distinct 
from that of any other disease. The patient is smiling or 
laughing, very excited and rambunctious. Recommended 
treatment is to get a date, get a bottle, and have fun. 


The Carnival Committee has provided ample opportunity 
to facilitate the treatment of this very serious illness. If you 
have come down with it then undergo the full treatment .. . 
Doctor's orders. 


if you haven't caught it yet then there’s something really 
wrong with you. Tonite at the BEER-stew rally there will be 
ample opportunity to manifest your ale-ments. Then the bas- 
ketball games will give everyone a chance fo exercise their 
vocal chords. 


The second game at 8:00 will see the CFOX douwble-drib- 
blers pitted against a mélange of basketball experts from the 
College. The team will be composed of the girl's basketball 
feam (drool), the Carnival Committee (if they can find the 
gym), the faculty (snicker), and a few ringers (whatever they 
are). The game should prove most interesting even if it is not 
on the same caliber as a Harlem Globetrotter show. 


Wednesday night should prove to be a real gas what with 
the ice castle, fireworks, torchlight parades, and free busses, 
not to mention a good animal dance with lots of booze. 


So come one and come all to the greatest opportunity to 
blow your minds since the night before. 


At high noon the next day (they are inevitable) all those 
who don’t feel burnt out after the flamer the night before will 
have a chance to witness the dog-sleigh race. It should prove 
quite funny to watch the teams of eight mutts race around 
after a three gallon keg of rum. (Bow wow). 


Relax, Father Malone, the big race is still on. However, 
the profs and administration will be racing cars instead of 
turtles. Unfortunately the NCAA refused to sanction the race 
(called the drivers a bunch of speed crazy kids) so wind up 
cars will be used instead. 





BERNIE 


The catch is that the profs can’t alter the cars course 


2 while they are in motion. 





The Warriors will be active again that night. A basketball 
game against Sir George is scheduled for 6:30 (they never 
learn) to be followed by a hockey game against the Université 
de Montréal at 8:00. 


One of the wildest days of Carnival will be Friday. The 
festivities will open with the skiers’ mass. There is no admis- 
sion cost for this event. 


Fun and frolic will continue throughout the day at Mont 
Habitant, whether one be a skier or a drinker or a combina- 
tion of the two. 


Events during the day will include a sialom, an obstacle 
race, a sno-surf race, and a discotheque. No matter which 
way you choose fo flame, the oppertunity will be there. 


To bring a fitting end to the week the Sno-bail promises 
to be the best? ever. The hail is neither too big nor too smail 
and has a good dance floor. 


The entertainment is top caliber with the two best Cana- 
dian groups in their respective fields. 
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A Member of 


Canadion University Press 


STAFF: Luci Costin, Lynn Zimmer, Diane Parent, Barbara 


Dressler, Brenda Wilson, Eva Helveka, missing Steve 
Szentes, Chris Howlett, Romeo Q. Mont.que, Paul Carbrary, 
Frank Shaughnessy, Peter Lonnergan, lan MacDonald, Linda 
Deluca, Linda Macintyre, Jim McCann, Andy Zmijewski, 
Jungle Jim, Brian McKenna, Benday in stripes Tony Burman 
and the whole chorus line from the cafe Metropole. 


Once more we dig into acts bordering on the absurd ond on the fringe of the 
ludicrous. Look out for Tiny Tim he resembles a five year cof. rat, breast fed with 
coffee Hey cheers to Dick Hinners, and on matters of authority when is the 58 per- 
center going © reolize he has a broin and get in S.A.C. politics where he doesn’t 
have fo use it you mean it isn’t a game complain about it next year, you Il be 
just in time to join the squirrels. Pacem is not a newsroom or the Lobster shift 
goodnight Mike. Take the smils, the combed hair and the pleosantry off the princesses 
ond I'll take the rest, speciol notice this week to turtle lovers no zaping cround it's 
ervel, Sue agrees there are no Plotonic relationships vis man woman, | used to know 
some guy who jumped into Ploto every week, his name ... friendship is silence right 
baby. The third annual Birdite convention will be held this Saturday night at Town 
and Country, beaks are optional, feathers will be worn ... running 
(ANGELO) 


Published by * 


Sherbrooke Sr 


ted © 16 


The Brothers 
as lever 


Education within the University Community is 
the name of the game. That is the sole valid point 
of reference for any attempt to define roles, or 
morality around here. 





He who disagrees may leave. 

The University as it exists is a power-structure. 
As such it is unviable. Its nature, now, is opposed 
to the precepts of unity and rapport which should 
be the basis of the realm of a Community. Student 
power, protest, rebellion are but manifestations of 
the desire to delineate power within the University 
Community. 

One of the sad, tired aspects of change is that 
its onus seems always to be positioned in youth. So 
that the young who have more energy with which to 
enjoy life, find that energy converted to harassing 
the status quo. = 

The student is bright-eyed, congenial; he 
knows injustice when he sees it - he is energetic 
and emotional - and his reaction to mistreatment is 
perfectly natural, he gets mad. He hops on the 
band-wagon of change and wants to speed 
through to an ideal, simply to the ideal. 

He might as well be ploughing through a 
mound of dung. He becomes frustrated, hard-core, 
resigned - old, like many of those he finds himself 
pushing against. Let us hope that he has departed 

. from the University Community. 

Because please, the student nevertheless must 
be and will be the prime agitator for change in 
the University. 

Because mustn't we revere the University Com- 
munity as a sacred, closed-system - the vanguard in 
the process of education - education which is the 
prime reasonable requisite for evolution. 

The student is an active member of many 
worlds. But his most valid and reasonable sphere 
of activity is clearly where the effect of his actions 
are most tangible - within the University. 

In society he finds himself respected only by 
the very values he denies and decries - ultimately 
he is denied his ideology and self-respect. 

As a student in society, or better, as a youth in 
society his role is one of social conscience inasmuch 
as youth sets social trends. Any action he does 
within the standardized boundaries of society 
should be done as a citizen. Otherwise the Univer- 
sity is subject to prejudice or jeopardy. University- 
organized protests and attempts at settling social 
disputes should be enacted as citizens; and cate- 
gorized as such, 

So, meanwhile how to delineate power in the 
University? 





Society, the University, 
Which ideal for. the University? 


Last week Dave O’Brien set for himself the dis- 
agreeable task of policing the future of “student 
movement” on this campus. 


The student, like many others in society, can 
be aware of contradictions within society. Dr. 0’- 
Brien feels that the student may be the most capa- 
ble -- and likely -- possible agitator for change. 

No one else is questioning society in an effec- 
tive way. And certainly it is true, from observation, 
that the intelligentsia “usually affirm rather than 
challenge society's most cherished myths.” 

Fine. And “a really effective student move- 
ment” is on the face of it a sensible ideal, a poten- 
tial for change. 

But what is “a really effective student move- 
men’? Is it a loyal mass of energetic students un- 
der (hopefully) an enlightened head? A Sir George 
reporter remarked last month, “We just have to 
stake out the hallways and the administration re- 
considers.” Too great onus on “enlightened head” 
for “well-chosen” sit-ins. 

This sort of controlled energy is obviously de- 
ficient without a good seasoning of brains and per- 
spective. 

And so we are led to our own highly idealistic, 
foggy speculations -- that anything worthwhile will 
result only when the real brains of the community 
and its uncommitted human energy are united. 





Is the O’Brien Doctrine the best way? It re- 
flects and furthers the current situation, where 
questioning society and living in it are irreconcil- 
able. Shut up and put up, or get out. 

But getting out is physically impossible in a 
globally contiguous society, and, it’s safe to say, 
psychologically impossible as well. 

The “modest proposal”: that professors and 
students have a joint responsibility to struggling 
humanity to be in its vanguard; that the intelli- 
gence of the former must become more and more 
energetic, and the energy of the latter much more 
intelligent; and that thoughtful action’s struggle 
cannot and should not involve mass movements -- 
would that intelligence be more discriminating. 

Whether or not this proposal can be realised -- 
this question involves all aspects of the human 
makeup; but at least it is a positive vision, not a 
vision based in the darkness of violence. 

Whether or not Dr. O’Brien and other profes- 
sors now have the guts to see themselves, their 
students, their world and their ideals as they are, 
is not an end-stop consideration; they are intelli- 
gent, and idea can lead to action. But please, not 
the action of an internecine, antagonistic, triple- 
barrelled dialectic like O’Brien’s. That’s no univer- 
sity. 

Robert Czerny. 


FREEDOM, DAMMIT, THE PEOPLE MUST BE GIVEN FREEDOM 
from the Simon Fraser "Peak" 


“A really effective student movement might be able to 
stimulate in the rest of us the awareness of conflict between 
precept and practice which is the major pre-requisite for 


reform.” 


Well, the values of the faculty see the student 
as a ‘stinker’, and the values of the administration 
see the student as irresponsible. The degree to 
which faculty and administration are resigned to 
their values determines their sympathy to the stu- 
dent plight (to their own plight). All are sympathet- 
ic to the responsible student. 

To over-apply thought is hazardous and im- 
moral. 

When the student asserts himself he should do 
so after a period of simple, general education so 
as to be assured of an authentic grounding in stu- 
dent consciousness, in morality. 





D. J. O’Brien 


Of course it is easier to revolt. But that’s not 





responsible. And who says there’s anything wrong 
with responsibility anyway? 

The student's a nice guy by and large; tends 
to get a little carried away sometimes, but that’s 
OK so long as he does it at hockey games and not 
Senate meetings. 

And please that the community at large may 
become more sympathetic and conscious and active 
in the attempt or some people will get pretty tired. 


Michael Cressey 
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and the Student: O’Brien and commentary 


An empirical ‘no’ to the ‘O’Brien Doctrine’ 


Professor David J. O’Brien’s stimulating thoughts 
on Students and the University in the last issue of 
the NEWS presents some very interesting problems 
for the thoughtful observer of the Loyola scene. Pro- 
fessor O'’Brien’s article strikes very convincingly at 
the heart of the problem; and indeed, student self- 
realization and the denying of legitimacy to the 
university structure as it now stands is probably a 
worthy ideal. 

This, however, does not solve a very real prob- 
lem, but opens up another one. The underlying 
premise in dealing with any such problem, of course, 
is one of attitude. Partisans of nearly every argu- 
ment can, in the long run, be reduced to the ideal- 
ists on the one hand and the sceptics on the other. 
Idealist speculations, based on what things could be 
rather than what they are, can very honestly and 
optimistically aspire to “the way to honesty, perhaps 
even to wisdom”. 


Unwilling to be conscious 


A sceptical analysis, on the other hand, would 
tend to be more empirical, shying away from specu- 
lations and sticking essentially to recognizable facts. 
In the Loyola context, this may prove to be a very dis- 
couraging procedure; but, it is nonetheless necessary 
to even the scales. ; 

Professor O’Brien, as his article indicates, is 
quite aware of the dilemma of the present situation 
- namely, that the majority of the students do not 
have ‘student consciousness’; that they tend to accept 
their elders’ view of the transitory role of the univer- 
sity; and, that the object of many is a higher stand- 
ard of living and a greater status in the society, in a 
word success rather than power. However intrinsic 
this power may be in the ‘student class’, this does not 
detract from the fact that the majority of students 
are, either implicitly or explicitly, not so much un- 
able as unwilling to exert it. 

Can this be changed? The answer to this must 


be that, with the kind of student leaders Loyola has.’ 


had over the past four years, very definitely ‘no’. 
This is partially the fault of the leaders themselves, 
and partially the fault of circumstances. There is lit- 
tle indication that the present kind of student leader 
will become extinct in the immediate future; and, 
therefore, the desirability of the revolutiion in atti- 
tude for which Professor O’Brien calls, should not 
blind us from its improbability in the very near fu- 
ture. 

This leads us to the question of what is wrong 
with the so-called ‘student activists’. Some members 
of the vocal militant minority may, no doubt, see the 
virtues of Professor O’Brien’s case; and some may 
even adopt it as their platform. But this does not 
guarantee its acceptance by the majority of that 
minority since, as Professor O’Brien himself points 
out, too many student leaders are obsessed with 
their own power and success to want to ‘buck the sys- 
tem’ in the first place. 


Bourgeois leadership 


But let us suppose that the vocal militant minori- 
ty of students does a very unusual thing and unani- 
mously declares for the ‘O’Brien Doctrine’. Can they 
marshal mass support for it? Again, the present kind 
of leader cannot do this- and this time it is not en- 
tirely his own fault. Many students, quite under- 
standably and justifyably, have not and will not en- 
danger the permanent habitat (their future social sta- 
tus) for the sake of a transitory perch (their student sta- 


tus). They cannot afford, or feel they cannot afford, ° 


any radical assertions of power. 


Nor can the present kind of ‘involved’ leader 
convince them to think otherwise. To borrow a page 
from the Marxists, let us look at the social background 
of the last five presidents of the student administra- 
tion. All of them have come from the upper middle 
class (by the international rather than North Ameri- 
can standards), if not from the upper class outright, 
and all of them are fundamentally bourgeois in 
their outlook and tastes. An immigrant student who 
has five brothers and sisters whom his parents also 
have to support on a minimal income (and there are 
many of these at Loyola) will be more susceptible to 
the hunger cries of his little brothers and sisters than 
to the philosophical claims of a student leader who 
has never known the meaning of the word ‘hunger’. 
No matter how logical the arguments of the local 
militant vocal minority, they can talk until they are 
blue in the face if the ears of their listeners remain 
closed. 


There remains yet another group of students 
with whom the present kind of student leader cannot 


Franz Szabo Arts IV 


communicate. These are the cynics who are disgusted 
with the pettiness student politics has been reduced 
to; and who see in it nothing but the struttings of a 
few mediocre peacocks. They have no respect for the 
student leaders intellectually and label them ‘cultur- 
al philistines’. Because of this, the cynics will with- 
draw to cultivate their own gardens - to become 
‘apathetic’. 

The hurdles to the realization of the ‘O’Brien 
Doctrine’ are many; the talented are few. Even fewer 


_of the talented are involved in student politics, and 


even they are effectively stifled. The Questions: will 
the vocal militant minority adopt the ‘O’Brien Doc- 
trine’? will they be able to convince the cynics? can 
they communicate with people whose every thought is 
on a different level? The answer to all of these: No. 
The present trend of student leaders spells the death 
of the ‘O’Brien Doctrine’ before it is even born. Cog- 
nizance of this may make us sadder, but in the long 
run, | think, wiser. Certainly it will temper any evan- 
gelical outpourings with a rational recognition of 
limits. 





The challenge of peaceful change 


Graham Nevin 


In its last edition, the NEWS presented the 
thoughts of Dr. David O’Brien of the Department of 
History. It would be easy for one to term his exposé 
a self-soothing rationalization of his role as a mem- 
ber of a particular university ‘community’. But this 
would be unjust. In reality it is the product of insight 
and experience, both as student and professor. It is 
to him, but more specifically to the students of Loyo- 
la that | offer my response. 


The North American University is no longer an 
institution which houses a community of scholars 
engaged in “the search for truth and the meaning of 
life.” In its stead has emerged the “multiversity,” a 
corporation geared to the perversion of the classical 
definition of the university. 


The ‘fact’ of accessibility (comparatively to past 
generations) and all of its implications have para- 
doxically negated to a very great extent the possi- 
bility of creating an institution of higher education 
embracing the principles of community democracy. 
The opportunity to establish structures capable of 
fulfilling the goal of meaningful education has been 
severely impeded by “OUR DESIRE” to provide the 
means for intellectual development to the greatest 
number. 


Herein lies the problem. To whom does the 
phrase “OUR DESIRE” refer? Activists are justifiably 
proclaiming the prostitution by society of the North 
American University. Any sense of integrity which the 
university might have had, they affirm, has been 
challenged and overcome by societal demands. 
‘That place known as the university, which ‘was’ the 
centre for intellectual development of the individual, 
is now a myth, a non-entity. The conscience of society 
has experienced a slow and painful death.” 


A number of events in the immediate past bears 
witness to the disenchantment which activists and 
others are expressing yet offer some hope for re- 


form. Experimental educational institutions in the 
form of “free Schools” have been established, at all 
levels, to combat the growing sense of urgency to 
discover a system that ‘works’. The Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) has 
been awarded a substantial grant by the Ford Foun- 
dation to “determine the need, nature and extent of 
(a) university autonomy and (b) government and 
public control of universities;” and further “to recom- 
mend the appropriate instruments by which relations 
between universities and governments can be es- 
tablished that do justice to their responsibilities.” 
(AUCC bulletin Vol. 9 no. 2) Such investigation of- 
fers hope. 


Yet, at Loyola, in Dr. O’Brien’s words, “it is pos- 
sible to regard the peaceful, quiet achievement 
of student representation as a mixed blessing for the 
university and for the students themselves.” This lack 
of public opposition or support for student represen- 
tation not only from students but also from faculty is 
at once both disturbing and indicative of the degree 
of our “sense of community.” One cannot assume that 
a unanimity of opinion exists regarding the value of 
student representation to the college Senate. To do 
so is not only dangerous but false. 


The present indifference of students and faculty 
who “usually affirm rather than challenge society's 
most cherished myths” is a state which can be termed 
nothing less than undesirable and unacceptable. The 
university does not exist for the administration. By 
definition they must promote and ensure OUR wel- 
fare, administer our wishes. 


Until consciousness of the need for reform is 
realized within the university proper, educational 
experiments are meaningless. Until faculty are will- 
ing to relegate their individual securities to a minor 
position and strive for positive change within an in- 
stitution to which they have ‘committment,’ there can 
be no reform. The challenge has yet to be accepted. 
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| Letters and an editorial in defense of Hingston Hall 


Dear Sir, 
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The First Enlightenment 


The remark has been made that the Langley 
Lassies have acted as a civilizing influence on 
Hingston Hallers. This attitude is doing a gross 
injustice to the boys who have generously con- 
descended to share their eating facilities (not 
their tables) with us. If these gentlemen have 
been “civilized” by our presence, it must be 
noted that they have made us acutely aware of 
our failure to comply with our social commit- 
ment. This is evidenced by the behavior of all 
female residents and is especially noticeable to 
the product of an all girls’ school. 

Time was when I would renew my lipstick 
and come to dinner. Now, aware that I shall 
have to be approved by a self-appointed board 
of review (the group of assorted Americans who 
sit in the lounge and do a running commentary 
on girls as they enter), I devote more time to 
appearances (theirs and mine). 

Regard for historical influence on social sta- 
tus has also been revived. In the reconstructed 
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situation of the Middle Ages: raw meat, under- 5 
cooked vegetables, and the “he who shouts the 
loudest gets the most (attention that is)” atti- 
tude; a lady’s social position has been reduced 
greatly. It has even been brought to my attention 
that by conversing with a male, his H.H.R.R 
(Hingston Hall Relative Rating) can drop 15 
points. This tends to produce meekness and 
chauvinism among the girls who dare not ven- 
ture far from their appointed area (right rear of 
the dining hall). 


One flaw exists in the endurance test posed 
by Hingston Hallers and that is their willingness 
to co-operate in any scheduled event. (Merely 
carrying our own trays and holding doors will 
not sufficiently develop those attributes) of self- 
reliance and individualism one acquires when 
left to muddle through alone.) Despite this faux 
pas success is being achieved, Langley’s new 


~, Desmond Montague 
v Billy Poobah 





dear sirs; 

i have been thinking about 
your articles concerning the 
administration’s stand on drugs 
and i've decided i must say 
something - so here goes. first of 
all i have taken acid several 
times, have tried speed, and i'm 
a fairly frequent pothead. i don't 
present these facts as creden- 
tials but more as excuses for my 
opinions (which i have no doubt 
will be scorned by the powers). 
anyway as far as acid is con- 
cerned i agree with dr. hoffer 
that it is only of use under pro- 
fessional care - it is just too 
much for the average person. 
speed is hell but a good percent- 
age of the straight society uses it 
anyway. 

however grass is a completely 


* different story. the laws against 


possession are as out-moded and 
ridiculous as the administration 
stand. in the u.s. of a. recently, 
both the american medical asso- 
ciation and dr. james goddard, 
head of the food and drug ad- 
ministration, have stated that 
grass is not addictive, causes no 
lasting physical or mental ef- 
fects, and is no more (and proba- 





BUT WHY LOWER YOUR CASE? . 


bly less) dangerous than alcohol. 
the chief of the r.c.m.p. drug 
squad in toronto recently admit- 
ted that though the number of 
marijuana users in the toronto 
area has increased tremendous- 
ly in the last twenty years, the 
number of hard drug (hereoin, 
cocaine, ete.) addicts has re- 
mained constant (250). the mafia 
and other underworld organiza- 
tions have for the most part 
stayed away from grass because 
it is non-addictive. 
but despite all these facts the 
marijuana smoker still risks 
strong legal penalties and “‘so- 
cial” disgrace for having in his 
possession, not for using, the 
fine brown weed. the adminis- 
tration at loyola says, in my 
understanding, that it is o.k. to 
smoke but not to push. this is 
very nice but why not be a little 
positive for a change and look 
into the problem to see what can 
be don to change the present 
laws. 
truly, 
Pitts 


p.s. remember father ma- 
lone - god grows his own- 


motto is “Can you take it”. 





Dear sir: 

In the midst of the ‘cold war’ 
(student government vs. provin- 
cial government) another voice 
is heard crying in the wilder- 
ness: Behold, the college stu- 
dent, behold, the intellectual of 
the future... Augh! 

We are interested in our stud- 
ies! We chose our field of con- 
centration. We apply ourselves 
more seriously in courses of- 
fered by this department than 
all other courses put together. 
Why are our efforts not being 
recognized? 

There is a barrier between the 
student and the professor of the 
same department in the lecture 
hall. A variety of ‘minds’ enroll 
for a course; the lecturer pre- 
sents his matter to the student 
below the average class intelli- 
gence, when this institution 
should be exporting higher 
learning in a system that will 
not shame its name. 

No individual is singled out, 
for my beef is aimed at each 
department as a whole. How- 
ever, I stiffly demand a greater 
interest of the professors in the 
students that attend their class- 
es and are of their depart- 





LONDON, ONT, (CUP) - A University of Western Ontar- 


io student has quit school in order to get an education 





ment. Remember, it is you who 
are moulding the intellectuals of 
the future. 

But the voice from that big 
book by the altar was not with- 
is so happy a feature of this ni- Out hope, nor is this one, for it 


Alumnus Charges Ignoble Deviation 
Halleluliahs Echoes of Ancrene Dogma 


Dear Sir, 


Allan Fraser, a third year honors English student, and 
current editor of Folic, Western’s literary magazine, quit 
because he felt his knowledge now was “inadequate for the 


studying of English Literature.” 


“Mr reasons for quitting have been building up for the 
last six years,” he said. “I feel | have to quit in order to 
gain the background knowledge necessary for the course.” 

“Students really aren’t capable of handling the mate- 
rial they are given when they enter university. The only time 
they do have the opportunity to study in depth is in gradu- 


ate school.” 


Fraser said that his decision has been received well by 


all of his professors. 


fruitful.” 


“They have been very useful in helping me set up a 


program of study so that the next twelve months will be 
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Fraser plans to join his brother, a professional artist 


Had you not, in the latest edi- 
tion of the NEWS mailed to us 
alumni, reprinted the November 
‘53 front page, complete with 
salutary scholia about the 
changing technology, we might 
not so strikingly have realized 
the progress which your genera- 
tion has made in coming to 
terms with “the thing called ’the 
world’.” 

For example, the infamous '53 
Rosary article contained the 
laughably obsolete item about 
the plans for a Christmas poor 
drive, an attempt by the bleed- 
ing hearts of the day to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked; 
whereas your front page urges, 
in the new and dazzling spirit of 
enlightened self-interest which 


neteenth century of yours, a stu- 
dents’ march on Quebec for 
money to feed and clothe 
yourselves. 

And when there is forced upon 
us a comparison of the atavistic 
‘53 editorial commending pray- 
ers for the dead with your two- 
page facsimile reproduction of a 
teen-ager’s acid-ravings (in itself 
a paradigm of the new technolo- 
gy), we doddering old humanists 
can but salute your youthful 
idealism, your innate sense of 
taste, your integrity with your 
culture, and your exhilarating 
freedom from high priests and 
prophets with their endless 
dogmatic can’t about things of the 


spirit. 
ae Sean Kelly ‘63 


believes that example (action) in 

class, as does the English de- 
partment. 

Konrads Muncs 

Philosophy III 


Choral 
Kudo 


Through the medium of your 
paper, may I extend by personal 
thanks and those of our Alumni 
Association to Dr. Thomas Le- 


- grady and the Loyola Choral 


Society for the thouroughly de- 
lightful concert they presented 
on January eleventh last, for the 


who lives in Barrie, Ontario. He will pursue his studies in staff and patients of Saint Mary’s 
Hospital. 

I would like to make the 
suggestion that they be brought 


more prominently to public at- 


Ontario. Next summer he plans to go to Vancouver to work 
at part-time jobs while studying. The following summer he 


intends to gc to Europe and will return to Western in the fall, 


Any professor who is certain about his reading 





H tention, alike for their talent 
again in his third year English. lists for next year, and who wants to let prospec- and as ambassadors of good will 
Fraser is currently preparing a general theory of edu- tive students prepare during the summer, will be for Loyola of Montreal 
+ ki Sasol meciuesstencctie WAN Riva rcicnrcley Seles given free space in the NEWS for such announce- Yours truly, 
' . . . . . . 
ith a a Ml us Mila ee ments. Last possible issue is March 12. Enid-Veronica Bearegard 
The theory will embrace the entire education system begin- President, 


St. Mary's Hospital 
Alumni Association. 


ning with public school, he said. 
SD) 0 a) a ) CC) ED C0) CD (7) CS) (0) Geena C0 
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Leadership conference leads inside participants 


The L.M.S.A. sponsored a leadership confer- 
ence up in the Laurentians two weekends ago. 
Aside from those who attended I don’t believe too 
many people knew about it, but I do believe that so 
much was accomplished - in things that really mat- 
ter - that the feelings of all who were there must be 
communicated to the entire student body. 

I stress the word “feelings”. If someone were 
put on the spot to “define” point by point exactly 
what resolutions were made at the conference, 
(especially in the first day when topics were kept 
very general) it might prove hard to do so. “It’s so 
easy to get lost in words!’”’ and whenever basic 
problems are discussed it’s very hard to find any 
real answers because very often there just aren’t 
any. 


Thoughts on meaning and need 


We spoke about the meaning of a university 
education, and whether Loyola makes a substantial 
contribution to intellectual development; 

the problem of student apathy (one of the most 
popular words on campus beginning with “a” next 
to Alsatian and Athletics); 

why people only seem interested in the things 
that come pre-assembled (why so many students 
are only concerned with getting their degree and 
never think about what comes after); 

the need for more informality and flexibility in 
the classroom to help overcome this problem; the 
generation gap which is especially evident in fami- 
lies and on the college campus between faculty and 
students; 

the need to correlate the academic and extra- 
curricular side of education so that both may bene- 
fit - this also involves the help of faculty and 
professional people so that we could gain from 
their experience- it certainly helped on the leader- 
ship conference and would in other activities as 
well - we don’t know everything, but then neither 
do those in authority - we can both learn. 


Thoughts on purpose - and need 


We also discussed the real purpose, if there is 
one, to student government, and what it can accom- 
plish; 

the need for more direct communication on 
campus - preferably by word of mouth (it sounds 
impossible but then the college is getting bigger all 
the time and the less it becomes like a machine the 
better); 

the need for an improved approach to publicity 
on campus by the introduction of more novel ideas - 
like quality, not quantity (there are so many posters 
and flyers up that we’ve learned to ignore them all); 

the necessity for co-operation in the setting up 
of a master calendar of events, so that there aren’t 
a choice of five things to attend on one night and 
you end up by going to none; 

the student centre and what it could accom- 
plish in bringing the college closer together and 
changing all those things above that go wrong, and, 
on the other hand, what it could become if atti- 
tudes don’t change - a series of garbage strewn 
lunch rooms. 


Government is relevant fo life 


I just want to make one last point. Many people 
that I know and like are at college for one reason - 
they want the academic side and that’s all - and I 
respect them for it. They feel that student govern- 
ment is just “petty politics” and come to think of it 
I was one of them for a long time. I still felt even a 
little that way after sitting on the Board of Direc- 
tors for a year. 

But since this conference I’ve changed my mind 
almost completely. I know I sound like I’ve been 
“converted” by some strange religious or something 
- and... I guess I have. It’s not that everyone who 
works for the the student body through S.A.C. 
wears a halo under his hat, but I can now see more 
clearly the many difficulties that exist for all these 
people and the fact that the red tape involved in 
running the extra-curricular activities of a college 
with a $50,000 budget (not to mention the problems 
with the government and within U.G.E.Q.) is often 


more publicized than the very basic and important . 


things that are accomplished and justly deserve a 
great deal of praise. All I had to do was listen to 
Steve Sims’ year-end report. - I knew that the Exe- 
cutive had been doing a lot, but when it’s put all 
together, it’s mighty impressive. As Father Mc- 
Donough said at the conference up north - he’s 
been around the college for quite a while and in 
all that time he hasn’t seen an Executive that has 
accomplished as much as this one -.a list headed 


from within, by Sandra Guadagni 


by student representation to the College Senate and 
Faculty Committees. 

But unfortunately, that’s half the problem - the 
executive did a lot - but it was the Executive, not 
the entire student body, or the student faculty 
representatives - the Board of Directors. The fault 
lies on both sides and I’ve heard both sides admit 
it. 

But actions speak louder than words (mine in- 
cluded). Student government and student groups 
and clubs are the necessary channel through which 
things are accomplished because of the number of 
people at college and the desire to do a lot for 
everyone. But never lose sight of the basic reasons 
for its existence or “you'll get lost in the words.” 


Personal Comment 


I have been born and have lived for a while. I 
look around and then slowly I begin to look at and 
then inside the things I see. It fascinates me. I 
learn all I can by myself but the point comes when 
there are too many questions that I cannot answer. 
I seek the help of one who knows - by reading what 
he’s written and listening to what he has to say. A 
simple sharing. He doesn’t have the absolute 
answers, perhaps no-one does, but I learn and very 
often, as I do, he learns from me. And that is the 
beautiful idea (that’s serendipitty.) 

But then, because of the number of people that 
there are in the world, and all the mistakes that 
have been made since the time man began to think, 
and a million other things, education now often 
means, that from the age of six (or really, from the 
moment of birth) we are taught by the use of fear, 
brain-washing, prejudice, and incomplete presenta- 
tion of the facts for the sake of “protection” - but 
actually a usurping of free will. But there are many 
good things too - like the simple fact that organized 
education exists at all - especially the kind at the 
university level which does have many good as- 
pects. 

Some people are able to crack the peanut shell 
and find the nut inside; but what about all the little 
guys who don’t even try, who don’t know what they’re 


How It Really Works! 
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missing, who are just after that piece of paper to get 
a better job. And then what? Please ... don’t be 
afraid to give up a little to make yourself happy - 
don’t be afraid to think - what have you got to lose - 
after all, you’re a long time dead. 

And as to the generation gap (or why don’t fac- 
ulty, administration and students always like each 
other - and we see it at home and a lot of other 
places too) - We’re young and we have a lot to learn 
- we don’t have all the answers as we often think 
we do. Those in authority may have accomplished a 
lot, but to do so they’ve had to do a lot of compro- 
mising, so every so often they may get off the track 
a little - red tape is like quicksand - so they can 
learn from our “youthful idealism”. 

Who is the man I most respect? It’s the one who 
comes through it all and retains his sense of open- 
mindedness and understanding - who sees through 
all the frills to the basic issues and ... helps peo- 
ple. Someone like ... well ... C. Shaw Smith 
(please don’t blush, Mr. Smith, wherever you are). 

This poem is by Kahlil Gibran (“The Prophet’). 
It appears as the introduction to a book on progres- 
sive education called “Summerhill” (it’s very good - 
you should read it - stop smiling Mr. Smith). 


Your children are not your children. 
They are the sons and daughters of 
Life's longing for itself. 
They come through you but not from you, 
And though they are with you yet they belong 
not to you. 


You may give them your love but not 
your thoughts, 
For they have their own thoughts. 
You may house their bodies but not their souls, 
For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, 
which you cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 
You may strive to be like them, but seek not 
to make them like you, 
For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday. 
You are the bows from which your children as 
living arrows are sent forth. 
Let your bending in the archer's hand be for gladness. 


THE STORY BEHIND COMPUTER DATING 


MONTREAL — (Special) — Modern Science has finally found 
the answer to the special problems of the lonely. n 
may now become a thing of the past. This exciting news is a 


we do it well! We add fun, 
excitement and fulfillment to 
the lives of those who write 


Loneliness 


result of the combining of two great sciences — modern per- | us.” 


sonality evaluation and IBM Computer technology. The results 
have been a happy and successful matching of thousands and 


thousands of lonely men and women of all ages. 


This amazing and now 


come up with the very best 


Yes, loneliness can be cured 
by computer technology, with 
the able and needed assistance 
of this wonderful program. It’s 
no longer necessary to spend 


proven science does not just 
bring people together who ‘‘get 
along.” It does much more! 
It specially matches men and 
women, from the ages of 17 to 
45, for wonderful dates, fun- 
filled days and thrilling nights. 


This wonderful scientific 
advancement may lead to last- 
ing companionship, permanent 
attachements, and marriage, 
and even more surprising all 
this is accomplished without 


anyone leaving their local 
area. 
J. M. Martin, Director of 


Operations and Special Serv- 
ices for Computerized Com- 
patibility Research Inc., puts 
it this way. 


“We send each person,’”’ Mr. 
Martin said, ‘‘whether man or 
woman, a simple, easy to 
follow questionnaire. It’s very 
clever. It really covers back- 
ground, interests, tastes, atti- 
tudes, and just what is wanted 
in the opposite sex. People love 
it because it also helps them 
decide what they really want 
and like. Then it helps us 
match them to truly compa- 
tible people.” 


“After receiving the ques- 
tionnaire, we translate this 
confidential information into 
machine language and pro- 
gram it into our high speed 
electronic equipment. Person- 
ality, interests, likes and dis- 
likes are then checked with 
all the “possibles’”’ in that 
person’s local area. We then 


5 possible dates. Often it’s 
more, up to 9. Out goes the 
information. The men get the 
names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of the girls who 
are anxious to meet them. The 
girls are also told of the men. 
This way, they know who will 
call. We try, in every way to 
make sure our clients “click” 
right at the start. The rest is 
up to them.” 

WHEN DOES IT START? 

“Tt’s in operation right now,” 
Mr. Martin says. ‘‘People are 
joining every day. It’s simple. 
All they have to do is send 
us their name, address and a 
$10 application fee to cover 
the total cost of handling and 
processing. Upon receipt we 
rush out the questionnaire 
details in a plain envelope. 
When it comes back properly 
filled out we do the rest. And 


unhappy dates and nights look- 
ing for your “ideal’’ match. 
Take advantage of this ‘‘cure.”’ 
It has proven to be simple, 
convenient and_ successful. 
Computer dating may be your 
opportunity to find happiness 
and fulfillment. 


It’s available right now to 
people who read this article. 
All you have to do is apply. 
Simply send $10 together with 
your name and address to 
Computerized Compatibility 
Research Inc. Dept. 41, P.O. 
Box 694, Montreal 3, P.Q. 


Remember, now it’s possible 
to do something to end your 
loneliness. Science is on your 
side to add excitement and 
happiness. Write today. You'll 
love the results. Just rush 
back the handy coupon and 
watch the real fun begin. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


————— ee eee eee ee ee 


Mr, J. M. Martin, 
C.C.R., Dept. 41, 
P.O. Box 694, 
Montreal 3, P.Q. 


SPECIAL OFFER — 2 FOR $15 
0 I enclose $15 which | under- 
stand will cover the cost of 


processing an additional profile 
for my friend. His/her name 
and address is enclosed. 





iN1 


Yes, | wish to join Comput-A-Date. Enclosed is $10. Rush my ques- 


ality profile with others and you will scientifically choose at least 5 
and up to 9, “dream” dates in my area. 


Name 


Address 


City 


r 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i] tionnaire and details today. {| understand you will match my ab rgge 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
! 


Prov. 


aes 
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In the wake of delirious Centennial celebrations, 
the idea of a vigorous Canadian nationalism seems 
drained beyond revival, and the prospect of its 
remaining so offers an auspicious beginning to our 
second century. The most noticeable effect of last year’s 
interminable parades, speeches, and ceremonies has 
been the virtual exhaustion of all the reservoirs of pride 
and self-acclaim imaginable in the hearts and minds of 
Canadians, and a sudden disappearance among them of 
the unprecedented élan which especially marked the six 
months of Expo 67 and seemed to inspire most anything 
they did throughout the year. It was a pace impossible to 
sustain. 

Nationalism ‘In’? 

No one, however, can fashionably denounce the 

general concept of nationalism today, except perhaps in 
historical circles, for to every man it poses a peculiar 
meaning and becomes almost publicly inviolable. Its 
banner can be raised religiously by a citizen bent upon 
the glorification and dissemination of all things 
Canadian, or modestly unfurled in tribute to simple 
virtues and traditions in our culture which can bear only 
mild celebration to remain unspoiled. It can seek 
inspiration in the uniqueness of our past, the lustre of 
our present, or the brimming possibilities of our future. 
It can exalt the efficiency of Canadian federalism, to 
which our constitutional experts chant an endless hymn 
of praise, or extol the rawness and wonder of the land’s 
natural beauties, about which Lightfoot sings. 
But one thing is certain: “national unity” and 
“Canadian identity”, recently at least, are anathema in 
intelligent circles and roundly suspected as empty and 
sterile terms with little relevance to the key social and 
political objectives of this country. Quiet pride and 
confidence, and a workable self-consciousness, are 
undoubtedly needed for any human undertaking, but the 
conversion of these points of departure into issues 
themselves distracting our attention and sapping our 
energies away from the more vital problems connected 
with the material welfare and intellectual development 
of Canadians has threatened disaster. 


Centennial Jolt 

The month of July, 1967 highlighted Centennial 
Year, but contained two events which revealed 
unexpectedly how flimsy and capricious Canadian 
nationalism really was. They were our history’s most 
jubilant and jolting moments. 

July the First dawned bright and gaily. For twenty- 
four hours the stodgy city of Ottawa, notorious for its 
dullness and grey sobriety, exploded into a unanimous 
exhibition of unbridled patriotism and merriment. In the 
massive morning turnout for the Queen’s ceremonial 
caravan through the streets, in the triumphal display of 
childlike enthusiasm on the lawns of Parliament in the 
afternoon, in the warm reception granted the multi-ethnic 
folk festival in the evening, and in the very ease with 
which total strangers could pat each other on the back 
and wish each other “happy. birthday”, there was much 
that was genuinely human and exciting. At night, groups 
of high-school youngsters and adult tourists alike bitte 
spontaneously into folk-song sessions on the Hill, 
awaiting the fireworks; hundreds marched in circles 
around the Buildings with blue, orange, and violet flags 
to the endless tune of CA-NA-DA; and car-horns blared 
throughout the city as automobiles careened along 
Confederation Boulevard and teenagers swam in the 
fountains of the Spark Street Mall. By any measure it 
was a day to remember. 


ti ol 
3 a7 


by 
Robert Calderisi 


The confidence in the air and the sense of 
fellowship everyone shared were contagious and 
overpowering, but they were soon disrupted by the rude 
thunderbolt delivered in Montreal later that month by 
De Gaulle. At Expo, on July 25th, the morning after his 
speech, the same wild self-assurance and general pride 
could be sensed in the awed crowd at the Place des 
Nations as the French flag was raised slowly into the 
sunlight to the accompaniment of the Marseillaise. Only 
now the cries were echoes of the General’s own words 
the day before. English-speaking Canada turned with a 
vengeance upon Quebec; ten thousand telegrams of 
outrage flooded the Prime Minister’s office; and the 
magical spell of the Centennial celebrations was broken. 
This was enough to convince any thinking Canadian that 
the future did not lie in the continued pursuit of 
nebulous abstractions and vainglorious destinies badly 
conceived and tactlessly expressed, and a jolting 
experience may have proven a blessing in disguise. 


; Two Alternatives 
What has followed upon the heels of this turning- 
point in contemporary Canadian history, however, is not 
a final departure from purely nationalist thinking, but 
the clear and effective statement of two alternatives 
between which Canada, and Quebec more immediately, 
will have to choose. 


The first was outlined by René Levesque last 
October when he proposed along new lines a politically- 
independent status for Quebec. While many at the time 
heaped abuse upon the man and almost flippantly 
dismissed his theory, his past sincerity and intelligence 
are not to be lightly forgotten. In fact, if rupture becomes 
imperative, it will be Levesque’s well-reasoned plan 
which will have to be used. The second option was 
admirably defined by Pierre-Elliott Trudeau two week- 
ends ago in Montreal, when he sounded the call for 
pragmatic government based upon hard realities and 
practicable solutions, rather than the fruitless searches 
for an ill-defined Holy Grail. The principal criteria good 
government must meet are the welfare of the population 
and the efficiency of its administration, and any 
redistribution of powers in our federal system will be 
undertaken when one level of government has shown it 
can do the job better than another. All governments in 
Canada share responsibility for the living conditions of 
Canadians, and no one capital and appropriate the sole 
right of determining the destiny of any one group of 
citizens. No one administration represents, for instance, 


the interests of French-Canadians, and at this week’s 


Ottawa conference, the federal government, Ontario, and 
New Brunswick will be speaking as sincerely as Quebec 
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on their behalf. That is a fact which indépendantistes fail 
to remember. Levesque can very well dismiss French- 
Canadians outside his province as ‘already Anglicized 
anyway’, but his attitude in this respect is callous and, 
lamentably, representative of much nationalist thinking 
in Quebec today. 

Intellectuals would deny without mandate the 
assurance of economic and material security to their 
fellow citizens in the interests of some unexplained, 
undefined cultural purity. While it remains to be 
demonstrated that isolation would revive an allegedly 
moribund culture and that its spokesmen are fervently 
sincere when they are willing to set 1,000,000 cultural 
compatriots adrift, those who have fallen prey to Quebec 
nationalism are obviously expressing not an act, but a 
loss, of faith in French Canada’s chances of survival on 
her own merits, and an utter neglect of the basic 
necessities of life men must possess before they can 
afford the extravagance of cultural involvement. 


Nationalism No Answer 


On the threshold of Canada’s second one-hundred 
years one can only hope that practicality and 
understanding may mark the relations among its citizens, 
that, incidentally, was the wish of the Fathers of 
Confederation, which they embodied in our 
constitutional system with its flexibility and shared 
responsibilities. That trust has been buffetted from the 
beginning by the exponents of “Anglo-Saxon racism” and 
the “imperial connection” at the turn of the century, 
and consistently threatened since by strong sectional 
and religious feelings. The level of irrationality and 
imprudence has been lowered, though not altogether 
eliminated. English-speaking reactions to the Gaullist 
gesture in July, for instance, bordered on racism and 
inspired some of the most poisoned comments in recent 
memory. That form of automatic response to apparent 
threats to Canada’s integrity should be our first worry. 
Canada deserves to continue united because she has 
been workable that way, not because she has. been 
divinely chosen to be so. Quebec, or any other province 
for that matter, must remain a part of this nation 
because their interests are best and most assuredly 
served by this state of affairs. Our faith in the federal 
system, however, must be strengthened to accommodate 
constitutional change nonetheless, since the political 
situation may still bear constructive alteration in the 
hope of even smoother administration and provincial 
interests even better served. Language rights are 
relatively simple to assure, but one can only suspect 
undue sacrifices will be in order to satisfy other 


OUR HOME AND NATIVE LAND .. . 


Nous Sommes des Québecois 

Ce que cela veut dire d‘abord et avant tout, et au besoin 
exclusivement, c’est que nous sommes attachés a ce seul coin 
du monde ow nous puissons étre pleinement nous-mémes, ce 
Québec qui, nous le sentons bien, est le seul endroit ov il 
nous soit possible d’étre vraiment chez nous. 


- René Levesque. 


CANADIAN NATIONALISM 


nationalist wants of some politicians, since they have 
failed to define or justify them adequately to date. 

Canada will simply have to cease her anguishing 
search for a national character and tackle the real and 
significant problems facing her; otherwise, her image, if 
image she must have, will remain that of an introspective 
adolescent awkwardly emulating the thoughts and 
objectives of others without a mind of her own. 
Nationalism in any explicit form is not the passport to 
maturity, however necessary an element in national 
growth, but rather its relegation to a position of 


secondary importance in Canadian life. Once she 
realizes this, Canada can truly be said to have come of 
age. 





HE BROKE THE CENTENNIAL SPELL 
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Faculty peace in Vietnam, Part Il: Adams talks background 







FRANK = 
MONTAGUE: 


“The circumstances surrounding the most climactic battle 
in Viet Nam should be thought of as the first great American 
defeat rather than the last great French defeat.” 

So thinks History Professor Geoffrey Adams of the Loyola 
Faculty Committee for Peace in Vietnam. “Background: The 
Fall of Dien Bien Phu” was the title of this, the second lecture 
of a series. 

The liquidation of colonial empires has been the main his- 
torical fact since 1945, and according to Dr. Adams, the very 
stubbornness of the foreign policy FORCES the people to pur- 
sue liberation. The French in 1946 could have left Indochina 
gracefully, but they would have held onto several holdings 
(plantations, etc.) even after they had left. Hence “a graceful 
withdrawal is often partly an abortion”, and it would proba- 
bly be more liberating in the long run if the country should 
stay. 
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NO REASON TO STAY 

Two questions must necessarily arise: 
first, if one rémains, can one keep up with 
political and military progress, or is an Ameri- 
can screen necessary; secondly, does one re- 
main as a trustee to development, or block 
development. 

Up to 1950, the basic prejudice of the 
U.S. was against colonialism; F.D.F., in fact, 
was more distrustful of Churchill than of Sta- 
lin. But, “rightly or wrongly, the U.S. suddenly 
in 1950 states that it is going to ARREST the 
revolution in the world, and preserve the fall- 
ing empires of Britain and France.” 


AMERICAN ILLUSION 

Here is a grim paradox, for just at the 
time the U.S. offers support, “the European 
powers are suffering from battle fatigue.” In 
addition, just as the French and British find 
increasing sympathy from the U.S., those with 
revolutionary inclinations find increasing sym- 
pathy from the ideology and technology of 
guerrilla warfare. The Americans did not seem 
to realize that “remaining for Britain and 
France was pretty much an illusion.” 

Dr. Adams emphasizes that in all fairness 
to the French military establishment, we must 
realize that it had been beset by the most 
abominable succession of defeats and disas- 
ters. Coupled with this was a severe case of 
divided loyalty originating from the medieval 
supporters of the conservative principles of 
Marshal Pétain among the military leaders. 


FIGHTING IN ABSTRACT 


More than any other nation, the Viet- 
namese have succumbed to all forms of im- 
perialism, and when we look at its present 
position, says Dr. Adams, “it is still fighting 
an abstract monster - imperialism.” The inde- 
pendence movement in Viet Nam had its be- 
ginnings in 1941, and with the withdrawal of 
the Japanese in August 1945 after a five 
month rule, the Vietminh engineered an emi- 
nently successful coup; for a “blissful, brief 
and fleeting moment”, they appeared to have 
erased the colonial presence. 

But the French were back. In 1946 Ho 
Chi-minh attempted negotiations to get 
some kind of autonomy, but this opportunity 
for understanding was spoiled by the French; 
the return of France brought on a war of attri- 
tion. Hence there was no alternative for the 
Vietminh but to apply defensive guerrilla 
techniques, and they seemed to have a good 
revolutionary basis in the population at the 
time. By 1949-50, they also had a friendly 
sanctuary in China. 


DRAG IT OUT 


A “radicalization of society” was effected 
and Ho Chi-minh realized the advent of a 


long drawn-out limited war, in which the 
peasant became synonymous with the guerril- 
la fighter. 

The position of the French deteriorated, 
and new military leaders were told by the 
French government that there was no dream 
of winning the war and that they would not 
receive reinforcements. 


THE DIRTY WAR 

For public opinion was strongly opposed 
to this “sale guerre”, NATO was preoccupied 
with Europe, there was no clear guarantee 
that heating up the war would not bring in 
Chinese intervention, and intelligence was 
suffering from a leakage of information. The 
military leadership in Viet Nam hit upon a 
dangerous but appropriate strategy: to preci- 
pitate a set-piece battle, a method of warfare 
in which they excelled. 

Thus in November of 1953, French troops 
were parachuted into Dien Bien Phu, a post in 
the Thai country. Dien Bien Phu was “not in- 
tended to be a besieged fortress, but a start- 
ing point for movement out into other areas”; 
but this ambition was not realized, as an at- 
tempt to probe out beyond the perimeter 
failed dismally. Then a move to keep closed 
route 41, a 500 mile stretch down from Chi- 
na, failed also. 


THE DIRTY FACTS 

The Vietminh forces under the leadership 
of Vo Nguyen Giap, with a five to one superi- 
ority in fire-power, proceeded with a heavy 
artillery bombardment followed by human 
wave tactics, piling up corpses and forcing the 
French to blow up their own perimeter. The 
central stronghold eventually gave way and 
on May 7, 1954 the French surrendered; ten 
thousand prisoners were taken. 

The American screen in this way suffered 
its first great defeat, and reaction in high 
places in the U.S. approached the absurb. The 
lesson, according to Dr. Adams, is that such a 
screen is only possible if Americans violate 
their best traditions of preserving the ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 


IMPERIALIST MORALITY 

Referring to the morality of imperialism, 
he predicts that a vital question in the future 
will be that of “GREAT POWER COMPLEXES”. 
“You either choose a radical revolutionary out- 
look, or opt out for something else”, namely 
the circumstances which force small powers to 
live under the wings of great wars. 

A lecture entitled “Background: Vietnam 
Since the Geneva Accords” will be given on 
Thursday by Richard Hinners of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at 12:00 noon in room C- 
114, followed by a discussion period. 


This Space Donated For Your Schedule 


AU BON CHEF DINNER 
AU BON CHEF BAR _- 


AU BON CHEF 


Sherbrooke at Cavendish 
484-6950 

















Wadda ya wand oudda life! 


By BARBARA DRESSLER 


Happy New Year, everybody! In our ed” thousands at 
%: first issue of the year 57’ year of the Mon- 
:: key, I'd like to discuss some of the trends 
: that are making the scene today. Bach is 
n, and Sinatra is out; French is in, and pig 
atin is out; Zen Buddhism is in and Chris- 
ianity is out; beer is in and everything 
else is out; and then, culture is in - abso- 
utely. 


Berkely and Harvard. : 
Needless to say, meditation is IN. 

So why don’t you see your local medita- *: 
tions dealer tomorrow? The IMS is located 
at 1200 Sherbrooke St. W. and their No. is = 
844-3258. = 


And from the world of theatre. . . 


Is the fast pace of 57 draining all your 
psychic energy? Do you feel run down, list- 
less, disoriented, apatetic, antithetic, and 
generally out of sorts? . . . it may be due to 
mass confusion. Try Yogi's little Medita- 
tions. For quick brain relief, take a medita- 
% tion twice a day for 15-30 min. 


from Feb. 7-10. 


fy easily with the play. 


Be Given the proper ‘“‘sound’’, you will be 
: able to advance to the spiritual bliss of an 
* oriental monk, in the comfort of your own 
*: home. No fuss, no mess, and instant results. 
BS You learn to transcend the limits of 
* your body, and the drab routine of everyday 
* life, and attain the ‘state of being”. 

5 In the “state of being”, one’s awareness 
% is deepened and the capacity of mental ac- 
% tivity is heightened. The polarity of human 
*: existence is resolved and the feeling of pro- 
*: found peace cominates the soul. 

BS Meditation was exported from India in 
= the person of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, who 
Ba founded the International Meditations Socie- 
x: ty. The Yogi has preached to-and ‘“‘convert- 


CLASSIFIED 


TO RENT 
Completely finished play- 
room, furnished including 


ates are weeded out from hundreds of appli- # 


and French section. They have classes in 
acting and production. Every once in a while 
they show their face to the public and the 
admission is always free. Not a bad idea for : 
a cheap date. : 

Their next show is at the Monument: 
National, 1182 St. Lawrence Blvd.; starting : 
time is 8:30 p.m. Tickets should be obtained : 
at the box office from 8:00 p.m. on the even- : 
ings of the performance. Rs 

And from the Montreal School of Fine 
Arts: the sculpture students are exhibiting * 
their stuff from Feb. 5-10 at the school % 
which is at 125 Sherbrooke St. W. 3 





LOVE NOTES, POISON PEN LETTERS OR STRAIGHT SELL, THE 
CLASSIFIED IS YOUR MEDIUM TO LAUNCH MENTAL MISSILES. 
REGULAR FEATURE. MINIMUM 75MC * 15 words. 


LOST 
Men’s silver watch. At Loyo- 


TYPING DONE 
Will type essays, notes, let- 


; Bare ters and term papers, rea- la Park, rink. Brommball 

Santen Seine, cal a sonable rates. Call in the team tune in, Large RE- 

8-8708. evening or any time Tues- WARD. Call Jim 695-2552. 
days and Thursdays. Call PERSONAL 

TYPING DONE 482-6677. How could you, on that day. 

Home typing, electric ma- Betty. 

chine for term papers, es- PERSONAL a 

Says, notes, manuscripts, Bob - Sept. 3, 1968 - Remem- PERSONAL , 

letters and reports. 25 cents ber be there. Lana. it was an accident . . . who 

per page. Call 487-1529 cares. Jim. 
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Careers in Computer Science 


The University of Waterloo 
will conduct Campus Interviews 
in February 


Students will be interviewed for employment in the Computing Centre. 
The interviewer will also be prepared to discuss Graduate Programmes in 
Computer Science and other areas of study in the Faculty of Mathematics 
with interested students. Students in Mathematics, Engineering, Computer 
Science, Psychology, Physics, Chemistry and Business Administration may 
apply. 


Write for an appointment to: 
J. P. Sprung, Research Analyst, Computing Centre, 
University of Waterloo, Waterloo. Ontario. 
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The National Theatre School is present- # 
ing “The Three Sisters” by Anton Chekhov % 


This is a yarn about some Russian * 
chicks who want to live and not to die. Be- % 
cause we live in a similar climate to the Pro- # 
zarov family, Imperial Canada should identi- % 


A word about the school: This is the = 
official theatre school of Canada, and initi- 












cants from sea to sea. There is and English % 
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FIGLEY’S BELIEVE IT OR ELSE 


By Figley, Trotsky and Fratman and Twerp 


The Senate hot off the heels of the Necklace for 
David affair exercised full authority in levying fines 
totaling $100 on four misunderstood Hingston Hall- 


ers for their part in a panty raid on rival Langley 
Hall. 


These young whippersnappers blindly seeking 
self-expression and/or self-fulfillment in this novel 
hippie movement were apprehended on the scene 
through their own ineptness. Needless to say the 
raid was unsuccessful. 


In an attempt to uncover the bare facts the 
Senate interrogated the wayward troopers. Reasons 
for the raid were given as, “an attempt to solidify 
boy-girl relationships”, “trying to get to the bottom 
of things around here’, “just testing the security 
guards”, “‘we were lost and mistook this for his sis- 
ter’s place, honest.” 





The Senate Third Degree 


One of the boys was reported to have broken 
down during the interrogation, crying, ‘Mother al- 
ways liked Bill best!’ Unfortunately the Senate re- 
fused to accept any of these reasons and meted out 
punishment. 


‘In brief the punishment consisted of $51 dam- 
age and a $49 fine. Five hours of duty at Langley 
Hall was also awarded in hope of curbing all further 
‘hankie-pantie’ on campus. 


Although the boys were skirted in their at- 
tempts, a few words of praise were reserved for 
them. Fratman lauded them for “Their originality, 
despite their lack of individualism.” Trotsky added, 
“although caught with their pants down, (A state- 
ment which he later retracted) these revolutionaries 
have but opened the way to future freedom-marches 
and have vividly shown that this generation is not as 
misguided as it looks.”’ 


TAKEOFF 





_ Only 4 hours to.... 
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This is a 
Column 


by Pooh, Krelm and Bob 

Once again our own actions 
have brought us to a halt. We 
must think: where are we? 
closer to Purity? 

Water is pure. Snow is pure 
and water, but it is different. 


Se ee. | 


- 


One day | lay beneath the 
snow-heavy juniper. The snow 
received me, purely. But it of- 
fered no resistance, critical 
resistance. Reluctantly there- 
fore I arose, knowing that | 
both know and don’t know, 
what - the eternal goodness of 
purity, but the badness in this 
time-space of an engulfing re- 
lationship between | and snow. 








ties. weet 
With wood it was the same. | 
am a builder. For me, creation 
is ultimate. The Within will out. 
But lately my work is bad. This 
place is bad for me. | must 
break my heart and go - not 
flee, for | carry these precious 
moments with me always - but 
go. 

Pick yourself up, brush your- 
self off, start all over again 

lam growing in wisdom, for 
this pulsating crackling void, 
this pain, is teaching me how 
love is pure and simple giving 

and it's never “Don't worry 
about it’, for each of us has 
different needs and we must ful- 
fill one another 





loving hurts and rewards 

come, let's grow together; the 
You and I to We 

We feel happy, but we are 
not. That is the tragedy of 
living honestly. What has been 
true and pure is so no longer. 
Despite the pain, we must rise, 
step back, then stride forward 
through the dark to a new 
light. 





SIGNOFF 













YOUNG MONTREAL POETS 





In keeping with the News’s month-long tradi- 
tion of uplifting the culture-starved masses, the 
Kaleidoscope editors sent our literary Helen 
Rochester, Sue Allnut, on the prowl. She visited 
The Mansfield Book Mart, and reports back on 
the tidbits found therein. 


The Mansfield Book Mart lies just around the 
corner from Sherbrooke Street at 2065 Mans- 
field. It's an enchanting place if you like books; 
even if you don’t, the sight of ardent bibliophiles 
prowling loose in a good bookstore is always 
something to see. 


The salesgirls are perfect - intelligent, pretty, 
and without that “you've-got-a-book-in-your-bra- 
I-betcha” attitud. You browse; you find; you pay 
very casually; change is made from a desk draw- 
er. But don’t get the idea that it’s a literary Salva- 
tion Army depot; actually, it’s a highly profes- 
sional establishment carrying an extensive variety 
of paperbacks and hardcovers of every size and 
description. 


Of course, you can find all these books in oth- 
er stores. The Mansfield’s uniqueness can be 
traced to the racks between the “cash” and the 
stairs where you'll find what is no doubt the wi- 
dest assortment of privately printed books and 
magazines of Poetry in Montreal. 


For example, should you have the yen, you 
can buy “Fiddlehead” there - “Fiddlehead being 
the small (sometimes only ten pages) literary 
magazine published for the benefit of talented 
young poets in and around the University of 
New Brunswick. Perhaps you'd be interésted in 
The Turn-on Book; it contains “turn-on” recipés, 
but in the preface the authors state that they are 
not responsible for any ill-effects and that they 
did not recommend the manufacture of anything 
in the book. 


Of the three, Pierre Coupey’s Circle without 
Center had the most professional lay-out, with 
glossy covers and college-type photographs. 
Coupey was born in Montreal and educated at 
McGill University; his first volume of poetry 
‘Bring Forth the Cowards’ was published in 1964 
and was the seventh book in the McGill Poetry 
Series. (Leonard Cohen's Let Us Compare My- 
thologies was the first). He presently lives in 
Vancouver where this volume was published. 


It is always fun trying to decide whether a poet 
is good when you don’t know anyone else's opi- 
nion of him. You are left completely on your own 
with the artist; there is no previous criticism to 
form or dissolve a barrier between you. There is 
a wonderful sense of discovery and at the same 
time, a fear. If you don't like him, is it because 
he is a poor poet, is it because you are a poor 
critic, or is he not your kind of poet? If he’s not 
your type, then for you, he’s not good: but you 
can't dismiss him. I don't like Byron; I can't 
dismiss him. To dismiss a poet, published ‘or 
unpublished, is like throwing away an unread 
book because you don't like the cover. There is 
always some word or phrase or even a whole 
poem in a collection that can redeem it for you. 


Is an LP you buy wasted, because you only like 
one song? Isn't that one song, which you other- 
wise might never have heard, worth it? 


Thus my feelings towards Pierre Coupey. | 
think he evades the issue of himself in his poetry 
- he has made a circle without a center and per- 
haps he knows it. His title comes from a quote 
by Octavio Pas, which he includes at the begin- 
ning of this volume: “Now the center or nucleus 
of world society has disintegrated and everyone, 
including the European and North American, is a 
peripheral being. We are all living on the margin 
because there is no tonger any center.” 


In places he is obscure; mind you, poets can 
sometimes use obscurity to communicate more 
effectively, but in Coupey’s case, opaqueness is a 
gimmick to cover shallow thought and emotion. 
And yet sometimes he comes close to fulfilling 
what D. G. Jones expressed in his ‘Portrait of 
Anne Hebert’: 





You define 
The morbid tissue, laying it bare 


Like a tatter of lace 
Dark 
On the paper. 


Coupey shines best in this poem written in the 
iong-dead Romantic tradition: 
There is a season 
unlike a photograph 
or slide 
that glides 
before the eyes of the country 
awaiting its own damnation, 


o let the shadows move into the light: 
the sky shall bleed no longer for 

the things we see 

are the things we are. 


o let the true trees bloom: the sky 
is a science of eyes. 


“Anvil” consists of poems culled from the Sir 
George Williams University 1965-66 Poetry 
Workshop. It is interesting in that it echoes our 
own poetry dreams. Everyone, at some time or 
another, has written one or more poems. Secret- 
ly, we love them; secretly, we hate them. We find 
joy in writing and then despair in reading or we 
continue to romanticize our minute inspiration. 
“Anvil”, with a few exceptions, is that romanti- 
cism. Much of it is very bad; some of it is medio- 
cre, and a very small part is good; not bery good, 
just good. 


This one by Doris Jones MacIntosh | especial- 
ly liked, though I will admit it is not all it could 
be; I like the idea behind it and some of its ex- 
pression. 


by Sue Allnut 





/ stood at the sink, 
Rinsing the dog's dish 
To give him fresh water. 


Suddenly, out into my vision, 
Slammed the body of a speckled bird. 


Against the windowpane 
It crashed, and the impact 
Shivered splinters of glass 
Into my yellow bowl. 


Back into blackness 

Fell the crumpied form. 

Leaving me, alone in the bright kitchen, 
With crystal slivers 

In the cool water 

Running over the monel-metal surface. 


Something about the shock, 
The force, 

The certain futile death, 
Galvanized my dreams. 


I wept 
for the unexpected, 
the unknown, 
the unloved. 


‘Intercourse’ has a cardboard cover and mi- 
meographed pages and some of it is interesting. 
The poets, I feel, are seeded out with a little less 
compassion than in “Anvil”. The one I liked best 
was by Alden Nowlan: 

Notes for the Successors of Mr. Kinsey 


1 knew a man who 
said whenever 

he got bored 

with his wife 

he tied a handkerchief 
over his face 

and came in 

the window. 

After you've 

done that 

a few times, 

he said, 

t's almost 

as good as 

having a strange piece. 


Poetry is an interesting phenomenon. It serves 
no purpose really; people don’t pick it up in the 
CN station to read on the commuter home; poets 
are criticized as living in a literary vacuum; that 
only poets read poets and poetry ignores reality, 
etc. Ferlinghetti's A Coney Island of the Mind 
may sell out, but what about the rest - the ones 
who don’t even get back the cost of printing? 

The fact remains that poetry has always been 
around; that a good poem cn compress an idea 
into ten lines with more emphasis and impact 
than a novel, which is more diffused and, if ne- 
cessity, more detailed. If more people read the 
novel than the poem, does it matter so much? Do 
you cut down a flower because it isn’t useful? 
This world is full of useful things; we need flow- 


ers. 





War suppliers, by-your-leave 


By ADRIAN JARREAU 


The rights*of students seem to have won out on most 
campuses concerning the recruitment discrimination 
problem. McGill, Toronto, and Loyola refuse to ban any 
company from recruiting on campus because their prod- 
ucts are sold to the United States and aid that country’s 
war effort in Viet Nam. 

At Sir George Williams University the Students’ 
Association President resigned when the Council voted 5 
to 3 to ban certain companies producing war material 
said to be used in Viet Nam by the U.S. Later in the week 
S.G.W.U,. students in an open meeting voted to rescind 
the council motion banning these companies from campus 
recruiting. Jeff Chipman, the Students’ Association Presi- 
dent was reinstated when the students refused to accept 
his resignation. 

At McGill in a 12 to 6 vote the council passed a mo- 
tion that said, “Any McGill student who so desires may 
be interviewed without fear of or threat of any physical 
interference.’ This motion affirmed “the right of the indi- 
vidual student to make his own moral judgment” on 
whether to work for a company involved directly or indi- 
rectly in the Viet Nam war. The McGill Council firmly 
upholds the democratic rights of students - namely, the 
freedom of choice. 

The University of Toronto engineers and anti-war 
demonstrators clashed 1200 strong over this same issue. 


War protestors were demonstrating because “complicit” 
companies were recruiting students on campus. The engi- 
neers who felt they were being threatened, threw snow- 
balls while snatching and burning the demonstrators 
signs. 

A couple of months ago, Transport Minister Hellyer 
(former Minister of Defence) told University of Toronto 
students to “be careful not to become great moralists” 
over the war in Viet Nam. He said that part of every stu- 
dent’s education is being paid for by the sale of war goods 
to the U.S. 

Tranquil was the scene at Loyola - no one seemed to 
get upset over certain companies recruiting on campus. 
The Students’ Association President, Stephen Sims, passed 
a motion in Council which stated: “‘whereas any condem- 
nation of American intervention in Viet Nam on moral 
grounds is a decision which rests with the individual stu- 
dents; whereas students must be given full freedom and 
equal opportunity to seek employment with the company 
of their choice. Therefore, be it resolved that this Board 
endorse a policy which allows for on-campus recruiting 
by any company.” And that was it on Loyola’s campus. 

The outcome? The four universities affirmed “the 
right of the indivual student to make his own moral judg- 
ment” on whether to work for a company producing war 
materials used by the United States in Viet Nam. 





‘Lectures hamper learning’ 


by J. DAVID GARMAISE 
McGill Daily 


“Some students are so used to listening to 
lectures and studying by themselves that their 
ability to have an intellectual discussion with a 
fellow student on a new subject is severely limit- 
ed.” 

This is one of the conclusions reached by 
McGill lecturer Donald Kingsbury, in his thirty- 
two page report of the Students’ Society Project 
in Course Design. The report, released this 
weekend, was started in May, 1966, by the Un- 
iversity Affairs Committee with a budget of $960 
from the Students’ Council. 

Working with Kingsbury were John Fekete, 
Robert Hajaly, Kim Liljefors, and Mark Wilson. 

The first phase of the program was a pilot 
project on “communication”. The eighteen parti- 
cipating students were divided into groups of 
two, called “diads”, and were given printed 
material, designed by Kingsbury to prompt their 
behavior and discussion. 

The organizers found, “Some students car- 
ried over such lecture behavior as: being too shy 
to ask clarifying questions when they didn’t 
undcrstand because they didn’t want to appear 
stupid. 

“It became more and more evident as we 
brought other groups into the Project that al- 
most every university student shows severe be- 
havior deficiencies in areas of activity sup- 
pressed during lectures and during study activi- 
ties like writing papers and reading. 

“Some students can write with ease about 
subjects they cannot discuss. Some students can 
Thing Along with Mitch perfectly, but are at a 
loss when their partner asks them a question 
that requires their thought.” 

The report mentions that the communication 
course was never totally successful, but, “we did 
demonstrate the feasibility of breaking up large 
classes into active diads and triads. 


“Imagine a room of thirty students formed 
into groups of two, humming like the Union caf- 
eteria, one or two consultants wandering around 
the room helping with problems, the students 
working with sheets which structure their dis- 
cussion, probing, questioning, reading, clari- 
fying, summarizing, too deeply invloved in each 
other to notice the noise. We had that for many 
weeks, twice a week.” 

The second phase of the program was that of 
“course design”. Six groups were set up: Eng- 
lish, Philosophy, Psychology, Chemistry, Commu- 
nication, and Sociology. The overriding conclu- 
sion of these groups was that the aims of educa- 
tion in these fields could not be fulfilled in the 
lecture context. 

In an “Afterwards’’, the authors of the report 
conclude “We do believe that activity at the un- 
iversity should at once lead to and arise from 
the conscious considerations of questions of 
value: what is needed, and how it is to be 
achieved. 

“We believe it can be shown, that the un- 
iversity now acts as the agent of the social order 
towards an end quite different from the one we 
suggest; that in fact its role is effectively to se- 
lect and provide elite managerial labor for so- 
ciety. 

“The easiest way for the present social or- 
der to propagate itself stably is to prevent a sig- 
nificant number of people from critically exa- 
mining its basic assumptions. As agent of the 
existing social order, the university serves to 
impede the confrontation of values. 

“The university could use course design to 
become a competent technical training school, 
which it is not now; the present social order 
could use it - in some places is already using it 
to propagate itself with much less friction than 


_ it now encounters. 





By PIETRO LOMBARDI 


Engineers Plan Future 


Science and Engineering stu- 
dents of Quebec recently joined 
together to adopt important re- 
solutions which, if applied, 
could change the whole system 
of University education in Que- 
bec. 

Resolutions passed at the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Students 
Congress were divided into two 
main categories: 

1) abolition of the lecture sys- 

tem 

2) Year-long teaching or con- 
tinuous academic year (3 per- 
iods of 3 months) 

The student delegates (200 in 
all) from Laval, Loyola, Sir 
George Williams, Montreal, Mc- 
Gill, and Sherbrooke universi- 
ties, also voted for a reconstruc- 
tion of the examination system. 

Considering that the develop- 
ment of a student's creativity is 


of primary importance, the dele- 
gates suggested that education 
and the teacher-student relation 
be personalized. 

The ideal system would be one 
in which professors are consid- 
ered as tutors, but the ever-in- 
creasing number of students 
makes this system impractical. 

As a compromise, students 
could be given reference books 
as well as a set of printed notes, 
which would enable them to 
learn in small groups or by 
themselves. 

In addition audio-visual meth- 
ods should be employed for lec- 
tures. Outstanding professors 
eould thus teach millions of stu- 
dents. 

Teaching basics through T.V. 
would allow professors more 
time for tutorials, and students 
could deyote more time to re- 


search and experiements. 

Exams would follow the stu- 
dents progress in his personal 
research and thus evaluate his 
understanding and creativity. 

The students pointed out that 
it does not stand to reason that a 
system of education directed to 
the needs of the people 300 
years ago should be in use to- 
day. At a time when communica- 
tions are expanding at a fantas- 
tic rate, the teachers monologue 
seems ridiculous. 

However, the economic impli- 
cations of the present system is 
the biggest problem to be face in 
the near future. 

The Congress will soon send a 
report to every university in 
Quebec to request that the re- 
commendations be considered 
as a direction towards new paths 
for education to fotlow. 


: 
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TODAY 


The Bureaucracy Bowl with SAC challenging the News in a 
touch football game will be held at 10:00 A.M. on the football field. 
At 3:00 there’s a Fashion Show featuring Fiani of Italy. The show 


will be followed by a wine and cheese reception. 


The Beer-Stew Rally takes place at 6 P.M. in the Cafeteria. This 
will be followed at 6:30 by a J.V. Basketball game between Loyola 


and Sir George. 


There'll be plenty of action in the gym at 8:00 with a game be- 
tween the CFOX Double Dribblers and th Carnival Committee, plus 
the Girl’s Basketball Team, plus the Faculty, plus any Ringers who 


happen along. 


Don’t miss Dr. Callary’s Magical Mystery Show which closes off 


the day’s activities at 10:00 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY 


The polls will open at 9:00 A.M. for the election of the Carnival Queen. 


There will be four polling locations on campus. 


At 11:00 A.M. the Art’s Association is presenting a number of ski films in 


the F. C. Smith Auditorium. 


The Girl’s Varsity Hockey team meets McGill at 1:00 P.M. in the Athletic 


Complex. 


The Broomball Championship Game takes place at 2:00. Jacques Plante will 


present the trophy to the winners. 
The Judging of the Ice Sculptures begin at 3:00. 
The Festivities at the Ice Castle takes place at 6:30. 


This will be followed by the crowning of the Carnival Queen at 7:00. 


The fireworks will begin at 7:45, 


This will be followed by a torchlight parade to Victoria Hall which leaves 


Westmount Park at 8:20, 
The Compudance begins at 8:30. 
THURSDAY 


The Vietnam Lecture Series continues today with Pro. Richard 
Hinners of the Philosophy Department discussing “backround: Viet- 
nam Since The Geneva Accords”. The time is 12:00 noon. The ptace 


is room C-114. A discussion will follow the lecture. 


Also at noon the human dog sleigh race will take place at the 


North Football Field. 


The Langley Lassies will meet the Varsity Warriors in a “Foot- , 


ball in the Snow” at 4 p.m. in the North Field (next to Hingston Hall) © 


To close off the day’s activities there’ll be a hockey game be- 
tween the University of Montreal Carabins and Loyola at 8:30 in the 


Athletic Complex. 
FRIDAY 


The day begins with a skiers’ mass in the College Chapel. The buses leave 
Campus at 8:00 A.M. for Mont Habitant in St. Sauveur. The price is $4.00 re- 


turn. 


The Car Rally kicks off from the Rockland Shopping Centre at 9:00 A.M. 
At 12:00 noon the Car Rally ends, and sleigh-rides, tobogganing and skating be- 


gin. 


Meanwhile, back at St. Sauveur, the Intramural ski races will start at 1:00 


on the East Slope. They’re free. 


The entertainment begins in the Chalet upstairs at 3:00 p.m. It’s free too. 
8:00 p.m. will see the entertainment end and the buses srtat back to Montreal. 


SATURDAY 


The Snow-Ball begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Twon and Country Motor 
Inn on Cote de Liesse Road. The price is $5 pr couple. Entertainment 
will be provided by Bobby Gimby and his 14-piece orchestra as well as 


The Staccatos from Ottawa. 


MONDAY 


This is the last day to get tickets for “On A Clear Day You Can See For- 
ever” which will be presented at Place Des Arts on February 23. Tickets can be 


H 
: 
pe 


picked up at the Alumni Office for $7.50. 


i* 


i, 


. 





THEY DANCE, THEY TWIRL, THEY EVEN SING! The Mitchell Trio 
are Chadding-less and enjoying it more. Trusty photog Dumas 
catches the swirl of excitement as the popular group regales 


Place Ville Marie crowds yesterday afternoon. 


% 
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MALE AND FEMALE STAFF OPENINGS 


TOP SALARIES 


SUMMER CAMP (JULY and AUGUST) IN THE 


LAURENTIANS 


SPECIALIST COUNSELLORS (OVER 21 YRS. - NO 


CABIN ASSIGNMENT) FOR: 


* HORSE-BACK RIDING INSTRUCTOR 


* DRAMA 
* HEAD TRIPPING 
* ARTS and CRAFTS 






Psych boasts. starry lineup 


Champs again 
By JAY FRIEL 


On January 17, the broomball season came to a 
climactic end when the Psychology Club defeated 
the Phi Lambda Rho fraternity to retain the league 
championship. In two years of play the Psychology 
Club is undefeated. This is due to fine goaling 
which has allowed only two goals in the last two 
years. 

Psychology won the league due to the inspired 
efforts of Serge “Broomball” Koccia, Ben ‘Mad 
Dog” Fagan, Andy “Bruiser” Malolepszy, and Jay 
“Which way did you say we were going” Friel. Spo- 
radic competition was offered by Chemistry, Sigma 
Delta Phi, and Math. who were the stronger teams 
in the 14 team league. 

Although Psychology boasted such prolific scor- 
ers as Sil “Sweeper” Orlando and Pete Ciderhead 
the league scoring champion was Mike Hebert from 
Sigma Delta Phi. Mike boasts a record of six goals. 
Evidence of Psychology was ascertained by critic 
Joe Green. Joe gives Psychology 4-1 odds to make 
the playoffs and retain their world championship. 

The Carnival game which is expected to draw at 
least 50 people will be played on Wednesday, Fe- 
bruary 7. This game will decide the league cham- 
pionship, and could very well send some of the 
above mentioned stars to the professional ranks. 


J. V.’s back in action 
Every game a must 


By Frank Shaughnessy 








The J. V. Braves return to action Wednesday 
at McGill Winter Arena, after a two week break in 
the season. The game is slated to begin at 6:30. 
Despite their inaction, the Braves remain in first 
place in the City Intercollegiate Junior Varsity 
Hockey League. 

With four games remaining, the Braves only 
problems should come from University of Montreal 
whom they meet in their final match of the season. 
They tied U. of M. early in the year, and have been 
haunted by them ever since. Both teams have iden- 
tical records, and such continuous matching of win 
for win makes every game a must. 

McGill is a hard hitting squad that caused a 
great deal of injury to the Braves in their first en- 
counter (which the Braves won 4-2). It is very sel- 
dom that a team can be branded “dirty”, but in the 
case of McGill it might be justified. What excuse is 
there for a team whose coach is barred from the 
bench after two peroiods of play; and whose play- 
ers take pride in attacking members of the oppos- 
ing teams from behind after the final siren has 
sounded? Such actions achieve nothing, other than 
long trips to the hospital. Maybe you'd like to call 
it “overly aggressive”? 

Either way, Loyola is out to win this one, and 
it should be a great game. If your not doing any- 
thing before the Compudance, why not drop over 
and see another one of Loyola’s winning combina- 
tions. They deserve your support. 


ICE PICKS: Other two remaining games... . St. 
Joes... Mae... Dan MeCann showed good style 
in boosting the Varsity over Sir George. . . a shoe 
in to be called up for the playoffs .-. . what’s that I 


hear? ... the continuing story of M.T.? ... he’s 
improving ... maybe next week ... Hennessy’s 
back. . . time to get back to the living room couch 


. . . the great psychologist. 


as you are about 


We’re just as excited 





Carnival ‘68 


The great race 


Crazy. 

Eight college boys - cleverely posing as 
huskies - pulling a homemade dogsled in a 
race for a (whimper) keg of rum. 

Twelve teams of parched collegians will 
gallop across the Loyola campus in one of 
Carnival ’68’s most imaginative events. 

The first ‘mush’ will ring out at Noon on 
Thursday, February 8 as the sleds set out 
from the football field beside Hingston 
Hall (Men’s residence). 

Top prize will be a keg spilling with 
three gallons of white rum, donated by a 
local distillery. 

As Competition rules require each 
sleigh to be manned by a co-ed, team cap- 
tains have launched a campus-wide quest 
for the lightest females. 


Ice sculptures 
may prove good 


Take a big mound of snow. 

Tote several hundred buckets of water. 

Throw in a jumble of mittened college 
students. 

Inject a large dose of imagination. 

Then watch a series of white ghostly, 
figurines spring up from the snow on the 
Loyola campus. 

Theme for the Ice Sculpture competition 
- a peak point for any carnival - is Winter 
Fantasy. 

Twenty-one ice figures sculpted by a 
host of campus clubs, societies and frater- 
nities will be judged Wednesday, February 
7 circa 3 p.m. 

Judges will be from the Montreal press 
corps and from several of the sponsoring 
companies. 

Top prize is an attractive trophy pre- 
sented with a humidor of ciagars. 

A gentleman, you see, should offer a ci- 
gar to a lady. Tipparrillos are out. 





CARNIVAL 


If you want to wind up with your friends or just relax. 


Drop in. 


CABIN COUNSELLORS (OVER 19 YRS.) who enjoy 
working with children and who possess teaching 
skills in any of the following activities: 

* TENNIS 

* MUSIC 

* DANCING 

* CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 

* RAPID READING 


PLEASE CALL 844-2556 
CAMP HIAWATHA 1405 Bishop St. 
Montreal 25, P.Q. 






Suite 107 





The Loyola Food Suppliers 





a eS Nes ek? SE Sin eB 
Working on the hypothesis that if the Playboy 


: Bunnies could produce Joe Namath as football 
coach, the Langley Lassies could recruit an Otta- 
wa Rough Rider; I persuaded a male student to 
approach the Rough Rider management. Herein, 
lies my error. The beauty, talent, intelligence, and 
: good taste of Langley’s football squad not being 
: represented to its best advantage (our agent being 
= a Hingston Haller), we were refused. The objec- 
: tive not attained, Terry Whalen and Doug Malliff 
: were entreated to undertake the coaching task 
: (both possess high frustration points) and they 
3 agreed. 

‘ At our first practice, the Lassies exhibited the 
= grace and poise of typical 300 Ib. full backs. The 
: only casualty occurred when Lorraine Rozon was 
: trampled. (She recovered upon finding that her 
: coat could be cleaned.) This attempted training 
: session adequately illustrating the futility of fur- 
? ther drills, a game was immediately scheduled 
: with Hingston Hall. 

$ Much can be said about Langley’s first game, 
3 yet even more can be expressed in reference to 
: players. The spirit of the Lassies was engendered, 
¢ as it always is, by the self-sacrificing enthusiasm 
? of fellows who have never failed to participate 
: eagerly in any co-ed sports event. With slight ad- 
: vanee notice, Hingston Hall constructed a team 
: which would bea credit to the NFL. 

: Terry Whalen was the only player carried off 
: the field overcome by the spirit of his team. (In 
: the huddle before fourth down on our 100-yard 
: line, our offensive team agreed that it was time to 


Top Scorers 


0.S.L.A.A. HOCKEY 

G A Pts. 
Langelier, Sher. 14 15 29 
Lowe, Loyola 16 12 28 
Wilding, Loyola 8 18 26 
Webster, SGW 8 18 26 
Ellyett, SGW 14 10 24 
A. Michaud, C.M.R. 9 15 24 
Wheeler, C.M.R. 9 15. 24 


Jastremski, Loyola 10° 1° 21 
Heffernan, Loyola 6 14 20 


Thomas, Loyola 9 10 19 
Murray, Bishop's ti 8 39 
League Standings 
0.S.L.A.A. HOCKEY 

PW Ri Tots. 
Loyola I, i I 22 
SirGeorge 13 6 5 2 14 
Sherbrooke 9 6 2 1 13 
Bishop's 1 6°93 2B 
Carleton 10° «6-."4.".0% 12 
CMR liv Awe JE 20:7 8 
RMC S i3=-6-—6. .6 
U.ofOttawa 12 2 10 0 4 
MacDonald 9 1 8 0 2 
League Scorers 
0.S.L.A.A. BASKETBALL 
P -Pts. Ave. 
Campoli, SGW 8 185 23.1 
Munzar, Bishop’s 7 162 23.1 
Laliberte, Sherbrooke 7 157 22.4 
G. MacKinnon, U.of O. 9 156 17.3 
Journeay, U. of O. 9 139 15.4 
McAuliffe, Loyola 9 133 14.7 
Holt, MacDonald 7 127 18.1 
Schuthe, Carleton 8 126.15.7 
Medhurst, Carleton 8 124 15.5 
LEAGUE STANDINGS 
PW. -E-Pts. 
Loyola 9: *3 "0-18 
Carleton Bo) 70 ~ ie td 
Bishop’s §: — 6. 2; 42 
U. of O. Ma ee Re ath 
Sherbrooke Ris 34-6 
Sir George Spies mf Se 
MacDonald 2 kas RY (im 
R.M.C. ya ee Se 


CLARKE 
FUNERAL HOME 


The Home of Service 


5580 Sherbrooke W. 
(AT MARCIL) 


John Clarke, Director 
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stave playing football.) A Lassie, however, was 
carried down the field after the reception of a 
handoff. The HH’ers carried her 50-yards before 
she could recover sufficiently to flip the ball to 
her team mate who proceeded to score a touch- 
down (fumbling only twice in the process). De- 
spite the few instances of cheating by Hingston 


Hall such as mentioned above (fudging does not ; 


pay when the opposition is ignorant of the rules), 
they played an exceptional game, losing only 23-7. 

The culmination of the Lassies’ season will 
occur on February 8 at 4 p.m. on the North Field 
as we soundly trounce the Loyola Warriors. Feel- 
ing that the Varsity might have a slight edge (our 
playing season being so short), the flow of play has 
been modified. Each varsity player will have his 
feet tied and the quarterback will wear boxing 
gloves. As a penalty to themselves, the Lassies 
have also insisted that the Varsity quarterback be 
blindfolded on every second play. Hence the Lan- 
gley defense will not be able to read a tipped play 
in the quarterback’s eyes. 

Father Malone, Graham Nevin, and Steve 
Sims have been asked to act as referees to insure 
only legitimate calls. (Who ever heard of a five 
minute penalty for seduction in hockey?) 

It has just been brought to my attention that 
the varsity Tommies will be filling (varsity men’s 
sweatsuits) - in for the Warriors on Tuesday even- 
ing in a game with the CFOX Double Dribblers. 
The referees will have an easier time deciding 
calls than on Thursday. Can you imagine Izzie in 
Lewis’ warm-up outfit getting called for flirting! 





When the guys get 
together for some irienaly 
fun and relaxation, 

the rousing taste of 
Laurentide fits right 

into the genial mood. 

It's a real ale! 
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Loyola boasts 


Superior record 


Ottawa-St. Lawrence Intercollegiate Athletic Association basket- 
ball stars are in the process of staging the closest scoring battle in 
several seasons as the schools start the final month of the schedule. 

Official scoring statistics show three players, two freshmen and 
a veteran, the latter Bishop’s University’s defending champion Pete 
Munzar, are the principals in the drama. Leader at the moment is 
Sir George Williams’ Richie Campoli with a total of 185 points in 
eight games. He’s averaging 23.1 per game. 


League leaders going into the final month are Loyola Warriors 
with a 9-0 mark. They’re also the top offensive team averaging 87.2 
per game. 


Tight race for high scorer 


With seven players separated by only five points, it’s a safe bet 
that Ottawa-St. Lawrence Intercollegiate Athletic Association hock- 
ey scoring title will go down to the final games the last weekend of 
this month. 

Leader turning into the final month is University of 
Sherbrooke’s Gerald Langelier with 29 points made up of 14 goals 
and 15 assists. He has been in front of the pack since early in the 
season. He is one point up on Mike Lowe, a member of league-lead- 
ing Loyola Warriors. Lowe has a leading 16 goals and 12 assists for 
28 points. 

Two back are Lowe’s teammate Roger Wilding and Sir George 
Williams’ Jim Webster. Both have eight goals and a leading 18 help- 
ings. 

They are two ahead of a group of three players at 24 points. They 
are Andre Michaud and Basil Wheeler, linemates at College Milit- 
aire Royal and Bill Ellyett of Sir George Williams. 


In the battle for the play-offs which will send the winner to the 


? ‘nationals at Montreal are Sir George Williams, Sherbrooke, Carleton 


and Bishop’s. Georgians have 14 points, Sherbrooke and Bishop’s 13 
and Carleton 12 ahile leading Loyola has 20 in 11 games. 


sWhats called for is 
a Laurentide! 
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Wilding, Lowe, Griffin star in 8-4 rout 





By lan MacDonald 





Varsity icemen crush three year jinx 





Brian Johnson and Mike Griffin zero in on obviously terrified Sir George. It 
seems that he left his horseshoes at the cleaners. Griffin played steady hock- 
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Loyola Warriors may have buried 
one of Canada’s great college dynas- 
ty’s last Friday. 


Close to 6000 badly behaved fans 
turned out at the Montreal Forum to 
witness the Warriors’ easy 8-4 victory 
over Paul Arsenault’s once mighty 
Georgians. 


Lengthy game 


The biggest feature of the evening 
was not the game itself, but the be- 
haviour of the spectators. It took 
more than three hours and fifteen 
minutes to complete a sixty minute 
hockey game. Jubilant fans held up 
the proceedings for at least five 
minutes after every goal, littering 
the ice surface with everything from 
toilet paper, eggs, pennies and beer 
bottles. Added attractions were the 
numerous scuffles in the seats. Ush- 
ers counted at least a half dozen 
brawls. 

It may be that fan behaviour was 
caused by boredom with the pro- 
ceedings on the ice. The action was 
easily the dullest seen in any Loyola- 
Sir George match since the great 
rivalry began three years ago. 


Warriors were hampered by the 
heat in the Forum and by terrible 
ice conditions. Result was that they 
skated only when they had to, and 
scored only when pressed. 


“When I think about it,” said Dave 
Draper yesterday, “we didn’t play 
very well, but you must remember 
that we had been off for two weeks, 
and that the ice slowed us down.” 


The scoring - 


Mike Griffin, Roger Wilding and 
Bill Doyle were the only skaters who 
stood out for Loyola. Griffin scored 
two key goals, one in the second per- 
iod and one in the third, and in both 
cases the Georgians were within one 
light of evening the score. 





Roger Wilding Mike Griffin 
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Wilding, who opened and closed 
the scoring, also added three assists. 
His five point output gave him com- 
mand of the OSL scoring race. Wild- 
ing has notched 10 goals and assisted 
on 21 others. He leads Sherbrooke’s 
Gerald Langellier by two points. 


Michael Lowe, Danny Heffernan, 
and Art Thomas also improved their 
standing in the league’s top ten. 
Lowe moved into second place be- 
hind Wilding. He picked up one goal 
and one assist. The speedy sophomore 
leads the league with 17 goals, and has 
13 assists. Heffernan’s goal and assist 
gave him 22 points on seven goals and 
fifteen helpers. 


“I was especially pleased with the 
play of Mike Griffin, he really came 
through for us when we needed it. As 
for Wilding and his line, you sort of 
expect them to play well,” said 
Draper. 


Big Bill Doyle was a pillar of 
strength on defence. He forced Geor- 
gian forwards to commit themselves, 
fought for and won the puck in the 
corners, and set up Warriors’ scorers 
on numerous oceasions. Twice he 
was instrumental in aiding Loyola 
goals. 


Warriors were in trouble only 
briefly in the second and third per- 
iods, and both times, Griffin bailed 
them out. And though their shooting 
was off Warriors had little trouble 
picking their spots against young 


John Morrison, a surprise starter in 
the Georgian nets. 

The win left the Warriors solidly 
entrenched in first place. They own 
a glittering 11-1 record for 22 points. 
Sir George hangs precariously onto 
second place with a 7-5-2 output in 
14 games. Sherbrooke, Bishop’s and 
Carleton, all have at least four games 
in hand on Sir George, and nine of 
these teams trail the Georgians by 
more than four points. 


Warriors to play C.M.R. 


Warriors will have an opportunity 
to pull further away from the pack 
this evening when they make the 
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ey for the squad scoring two goals. In this Griffin moved in to count his first 
one. 


short hop to St. Jean to play the 
sixth place CMR Cadets. 

Thursday night Draper’s charges 
will host the Université de Montréal 
Carabins in defence of the Carnival 
Cup. Draper views the exhibition 
game as an important one. Loyola 
has lost the Carnival Cup only once 
in the 12 years it has been up for 
grabs, and has won it the last five 
years in a row. Draper considers the 
game important from another stand- 
point. Carabins are the only college 
team in the city Warriors have not 
beaten this season, and he would 
dearly like to avenge a 4-3 loss in the 
McGill Tournament last November. 


». 
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It took a multitude of Sir George players to ward off one of the small- 
er Varsity players, Brian Johnson. Among these three is ex-Loyolan Joe 
Ray. The goaler was able to interpret the situation however, and ac- 


cordingly went down to make the save. 


